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CHAPTER I. 
HORACE VENTIMORE RECEIVES A COMMISSION. 
HIS day six weeks—just six 
weeks ago!” Horace Venti- 
more said, half aloud, to 
himself, and pulled out his 
watch. “ Half-past twelve— 
what was I doing at half-past 





twelve ?” 

As he sat at the window of his office in 
Great Cloister Street, Westminster, he made 
his thoughts travel back to a certain glorious 
morning in August which now seemed so 


remote and irrecoverable. At this precise 
time he was waiting on the balcony of the 
Hotel de la Plage—the sole hostelry of St. 
Luc-en-Port, the tiny Normandy watering- 
place upon which, by some happy inspiration, 
he had lighted during a solitary 

cycling tour —waiting until She 

should appear. 

He could see the whole scene: 
the tiny cove, with the 
violet shadow of the cliff 
sleeping on the green 
water; the swell of the 
waves lazily lapping 
against the diving-board 
from which he 
had plunged half 
an hour before ; 
he remembered , 
the long swim 
out to the buoy ; 
the _exhilarated _ 
anticipation with 


\ 
PR 


which he _ had 
dressed and 
climbed the steep 
path to the hotel a 
terrace. “¥ > 
For was he not i. > 4 
to pass the whole be “fs Qe 


remainder of that 
blissful day in 


Vol. xix.—t. 





Sylvia Futvoye’s society? Were they not 
to cycle together (there were, of course, 
others of the’ party — but they did not 
count), to cycle over to Veulettes, to 
picnic there under the cliff, and ride back— 
always together—in the sweet-scented dusk, 
over the slopes, between the poplars or 
through the cornfields glowing golden against 
a sky of warm purple ? 

Now he saw himself going round to 
the gravelled courtyard in front of the hotel 
with a sudden dread of missing her. There 
was nothing there but the little low cart, 
with its canvas tilt, which was to convey 
Professor Futvoye and his wife to the place 
of rendezvous. 







““ THE PICNIC UNDER THE CLIFF.” 
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There was Sylvia at last, distractingly fair 
and fresh in her cool, pink blouse and cream- 
coloured skirt; how gracious and friendly 
and generally delightful she had been through- 
out that unforgettable day, which was supreme 
amongst others only a little less perfect, and 
all now fled for ever! 

They had had drawbacks, it was true. Old 
Futvoye was perhaps the least bit of a bore 
at times, with his interminable disquisitions 
on Egyptian art and ancient Oriental 
character-writing, in which he seemed con- 
vinced that Horace must feel a perfervid 
interest, as, indeed, he thought it politic to 
affect. The Professor was a most learned 
archeologist, and positively bulged with 
information on his favourite subjects ; but it 
is just possible that Horace might have been 
less curious concerning the distinction be- 
tween Cuneiform and Aramezan or Kufic 
and Arabic inscriptions if his informant had 
happened to be the father of anybody else. 
However, such insincerities as these are but 
so many evidences of sincerity. 

So with self-tormenting ingenuity Horace 
conjured up various pictures from that 
Norman holiday of hiss And now?.... 
He looked up from the papers and tracing 
cloth on his desk, and round the small 
panelled room which served him as an 
office, at the framed plans and _ photo- 
graphs, the set squares and T squares 
on the walls, and felt a dull resentment 
against his surroundings. From his window 
he commanded a cheerful view of a tall, 
mouldering wall, once part of the Abbey 
boundaries, surmounted by chevaux-de/Jrise, 
above whose rust-attenuated spikes some 
plane trees strefcied their yellowing branches. 

“She would have come to care for me,” 
Horace’s thoughts ran on, disjointedly. “I 
could have sworn that that last day of all— 
and her people didn’t seem to object to me. 
Her mother asked me cordially enough to 
call on them when they were back in town. 
When I did——” 

When he had called, there had been a 
difference—not an unusual sequel to an ac- 
quaintanceship begun in a Continental water- 
ing-place. It was difficult to define, but 
unmistakable—a certain formality and con- 
straint on Mrs. Futvoye’s part, and even on 
Sylvia’s, which seemed intended to warn him 
that it is not every friendship that survives 
the Channel passage. So he had gone away 
sore at heart, but fully recognising that any 
advances in future must come from their 
side. They might ask him to dinner, or at 


least to call again ; but more than a month 


had passed, and they had made no sign. No, 
it was all over; he must consider himself 
dropped. 

“ After all,” he told himself, with a short 
and anything but mirthful laugh, “ it’s natural 


enough. Mrs. Futvoye has probably been 
making inquiries about my _ professional 
prospects. It’s better as it is. What earthly 


chance have I got of marrying unless I can 
get work of my own? It’s all I can do to 
keep myself decently. I’ve no right to 
dream of asking anyone—to say nothing of 
Sylvia—to marry me.. I should only be 
rushing into temptation if I saw any more 
of her. She’s not for a poor beggar like 
me, who was born unlucky. Well, whining 
won’t do any good—let’s have a look at 
Beevor’s latest performance.” 

He spread out a large coloured plan, in 
a corner of which appeared the name of 
“William Beevor, Architect,” and began to 
study it in a spirit of anything but appre- 
ciation. 

“ Beevor gets on,” he said to himself. 
“ Heaven knows I don’t grudge him his 
success. He’s a good fellow—though he does 
build architectural atrocities, and seems to like 
‘em. Who am I to give myself airs? He’s 
successful—I’m not. Yet if I only had his 
opportunities, what wouldn’t I make of 
them !” 

Let it be said here that this was not the 
ordinary self-delusion of an incompetent. 
Ventimore really had talent above the 
average, with ideals and ambitions which 
might under better conditions have attained 
recognition and fulfilment before this. 

But he was not quite energetic enough, 
besides being too proud, to push himself 
into notice, and hitherto he had met with 
persistent ill-luck. 

So Horace had no other occupation now 
but to give Beevor, whose offices and clerk 
he shared, such slight assistance as he might 
require, and it was by no means cheering to 
feel that every year of this enforced seni- 
idleness left him further handicapped in the 
race for wealth and fame, for he had already 
passed his twenty-eighth birthday. 

If Miss Sylvia Futvoye had indeed __ felt 
attracted towards him at one time it was not 
altogether incomprehensible. Horace Venti- 
more was not a model of manly beauty— 
models of manly beauty are rare out of 
novels, and seldom interesting in them ; but his 
clear-cut, clean-shaven face possessed a certain 
distinction, and if there were faint satirical 
lines about the mouth, they were redeemed 
by thc expression of the grey-blue eyes, 
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which were remarkably frank and pleasant. 
He was well made, and tall enough to escape 
all danger of being described as short ; fair- 
haired and pale, without being unhealthily 
pallid, in complexion, and he gave the 
impression of being a man who took life as 
it came, and whose sense of humour would 
serve as a lining for most clouds that might 
darken his horizon. 

There was a rap at the door which com- 
municated with Beevor’s office, and Beevor 
himself, a florid, thick-set man, with small 
side-whiskers, burst in. 

“T say, Ventimore, you didn’t run off with 
the plans for that house I’m builung at 
Larchmere, did you? Because—ah, I see 
you’re looking over them. Sorry to deprive 
you, but P 

“Thanks, old fellow, take them, by all 
means. I’ve seen all I wanted to see.” 








” 


“SORRY TO DEPRIVE YOU, BUT—— 


“Well, I’m just off to Larchmere now. 
Want to be there to check the quantities, 
and there’s my other house at Fittlesdon. I 
must go on afterwards and set it out, so I 
shall probably be away some days. I’m 
taking Harrison down, too. You won’t be 
wanting him, eh ?” 

Ventimore laughed. “I can manage to do 
nothing without a clerk to help me. Your 
necessity is greater than mine. Here are the 
plans.” 

“I’m rather pleased with ’em myself, you 
know,” said Beevor; “that roof ought to 
look well, eh? Good idea of mine lighten- 


ing the slate with that ornamental tile-work 
along the top. You saw I put in one of 
your windows with just a trifling addition. I 
was almost inclined to keep both gables 
alike, as you suggested, but it struck me a 
little variety—one red brick and the other 
‘ parged ’—would be more out of the way.” 

“Oh, much,” agreed Ventimore, knowing 
that to disagree was useless. 

“Not, mind you,” continued Beevor, “ that 
I believe in going in for too much originality 
in domestic architecture. The average client 
no more wants an original house than he 
wants an original hat; he wants something 
he won’t feel a fool in. I’ve often thought, 
old man, that perhaps the reason why you 
haven’t got on- ——you don’t mind my speak- 
ing candidly, do you?” 

“Not a bit,” said Ventimore, cheerfully. 
“ Candour’s the cement of friendship. Dab 
it on.” 

“Well, I was only going to say 
that you do yourself no good by all 
those confoundedly unconventional 
ideas of yours. If you had your 
chance to-morrow, it’s my belief 
you'd throw it away by insisting on 
some fantastic fad or other.” 

“These speculations are a trifle 
premature, considering that there 
doesn't seem the remotest prospect 
of my ever getting a chance at all.’ 

“I got mine before I’d set up 
six months,” said Beevor. “The 
great thing, however,” he went on, 
with a flavour of personal applica- 
tion, “is to know how to use it 
when it does come. Well, I must 
be off if I mean to catch that one 
o’clock from Waterloo. You'll see 
to anything that may come in for 
me while I’m away, won’t you, and 
let me know? Qh, by the way, 
the quantity surveyor has jst 
sent in the quantities for . 
schoolroom at Woodford—do you mind 
running through them and seeing they’re 
right? And there’s the specification for the 
new wing at Tusculum Lodge—you might 
draft that some time when you’ve nothing else 
to do. You'll find all the papers on my desk. 
Thanks awfully, old chap.” 

And Beevor hurried back to his own room, 
where for the next few minutes he could be 
heard bustling Harrison, the clerk, to make 
haste; then a hansom was whistled for, there 
were footsteps down the old stairs, the sounds 
of a departing vehicle on the uneven stones, 
and after that silence and solitude. 
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It was not in Nature to avoid feeling a 
little envious. Beevor had work to do in the 
world: even if it chiefly consisted in profaning 
sylvan retreats by smug or pretentious villas, 
it was still work which entitled him to 
consideration and respect in the eyes of all 
right-minded persons. 

And nobody believed in Horace; as yet 
he had never known the satisfaction of seeing 
the work of his brain realized in stone and 
brick and mortar; no building stood any- 
where to bear testimony to his existence and 
capability long after he himself should have 
passed away. 

It was not a profitable train of thought, 
and, to escape from it, he went into Beevor’s 
room and fetched the do uments he had 
mentioned—at least they would keep him 
occupied until it was time to go to his club 
and lunch. He had no sooner 
settled down to his calcula- 
tions, however, when he heard 
a shuffling step 
on the landing, 
followed by a 
knock at Beevor’s 
office-door. “ More 
work for Beevor,” 
he thought; “what 
luck the fellow 
has! I'd _ better 
go in and explain 
that he’s just left 
town on business.” 

But on entering 
the adjoining 
room he heard the 
knocking repeated 
—this time at his 
own door; and 
hastening back to 
put an end to this 
somewhat undignified form of hide- 
and-seek, he discovered that this visitor 
at least was legitimately his, and was, in 
fact, no other than Professor Anthony 
Futvoye himself. 

The Professor was standing in the door- 
way peering short-sightedly through his convex 
glasses, his head protruded from his loosely- 
fitting great-coat with an irresistible sug- 
gestion of an inquiring tortoise. To Horace 
his appearance was more welcome than that 
of the wealthiest client—for why should 
Sylvia’s father take the trouble to pay him 
this visit unless he still wished to continue 
the acquaintanceship? It might even be 


that he was the bearer of some message or 
invitation. 


So, although to an impartial eye the 
Professor might not seem the kind of 
elderly gentleman whose society would pro- 
duce any wild degree of exhilaration, Horace 
was unfeignedly delighted to see him. 

“Extremely kind of you to come and 
see me like this, sir,” he said, warmly, after 
establishing him in the solitary arm-chair, 
reserved for hypothetical clients. 

“Not at all. I’m afraid your visit to 
Cottesmore Gardens some time ago was 
somewhat of a disappointment.” 

“A disappointment ?” echoed Horace, at 
a loss to know what was coming next. 

“T refer to the fact—-which possibly, how- 
ever, escaped your notice”—explained the 

Professor, scratch- 

ing his scanty 
% patch of grizzled 
tHiV whisker with a 
touch of § irasci- 
bility, “ that I my- 
self was not at 
home on that 
occasion.” 

‘** Indeed, I was 
greatly disap- 
pointed,” said 
Horace, “though 
of course I know 
how much you are 
engaged. It’s all 
the more good of 
you to spare time 
to drop in for a 
chat just now.” 

“T’ve not come 
to chat, Mr. Ven- 
timore. I never 
chat. I wanted to 
see you about a 
matter which I 
{ thought you might 
be so obliging as 
to——But I ob- 
serve you are busy 
attend to such a 









Deryune 


“THE PROFESSOR WAS 
STANDING IN THE DOORWAY.” 


—probably too busy to 
small affair.” 

It was clear enough now; the Professor 
was going to build, and had decided—could 
it be at Sylvia’s suggestion ?—to intrust the 
work to him! But he contrived to subdue 
any self-betraying eagerness, and reply (as he 
could with perfect truth) that he had nothing 
on hand just then which he could not lay 
aside, and that if the Professor would let 
him know what he required, he could take it 
up at once. 

“So much the better,” said the Professor ; 
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“so much the better. Both my wife and 
daughter declared that it was making far too 
great a demand upon your good nature ; but, 
as I told them, ‘I am much mistaken,’ I said, 
‘if Mr. Ventimore’s practice is so extensive 
that he cannot leave it for one afternoon m2 

Evidently it was not a house. Could he 
be needed to escort them somewhere that 
afternoon? Even that was more than he 
had hoped for a few minutes since. He 
hastened to repeat that he was perfectly 
free that afternoon. 

“In that case,” said the Professor, begin- 
ning to fumble in all his pockets—was he 
searching for a note in Sylvia’s hand? “In 
that case, you will be conferring a real favour 
on me if you can make it convenient to 
attend a sale at Hammond’s Auction Rooms 
in Covent Garden, and just bid for one or 
two articles on my behalf.” 

Whatever disappointment Ventimore felt, it 
may be said to his credit that he allowed no 
sign of it to appear. “ Of course I’ll go, with 
pleasure,” he said, “if I can be of any use.” 

“*T knew I shouldn’t come to you in vain,” 
said the Professor. “I remembered your 
wonderful good nature, sir, in accompanying 
my wife and daughter on all sorts of expedi- 
tions in the blazing hot weather we had at 
St. Luc—when you might have remained 
quietly at the hotel with me. Not that I 
should trouble you now, only I have to 
lunch at the Oriental Club, and I’ve an 
appointment afterwards to examine and 
report on a_ recently-discussed inscribed 
cylinder for the Museum, which will fully 
occupy the rest of the afternoon, so that 
it’s physically impossible for me to go to 
Hammond’s myself, and I strongly object to 
employing a broker when I can avoid it. 
Where did I put that catalogue? .... Ah, 
here it is. This was sent to me by the 
executors of my old friend, General Colling- 
ham, who died the other day. I met him at 
Nakada when I was out excavating some 
years ago. He was something of a col- 
lector in his way, though he knew very 
little about it, and, of course, was taken in 
right and left. Most of his things are 
downright rubbish, but there are just a few 
lots that are worth securing, at a reasonable 
figure, by someone who knew what he was 
about.” 

“But, my dear Professor,” remonstrated 
Horace, not relishing this responsibility, “ I’m 
afraid I’m as likely as not to pick up some of 
the rubbish. I’ve no special knowledge of 
Oriental curios.” 

“At St. Luc,” said the Professor, “you 





impressed me as having, for an amateur, an 
exceptionally accurate and comprehensive 
acquaintance with Egyptian and Arabian art 
from the earliest period.” (If this were so, 
Horace could only feel with shame what 
a fearful humbug he must have been.) 
“ However, I’ve no wish to lay too heavy a 
burden on you, and, as you will see from this 
catalogue, I have ticked off the lots in which 
I am chiefly interested, and made a note of 
the limit to which I am prepared to bid, so 
you'll have no difficulty.” 

“Very well,” said Horace, “I'll go straight 
to Covent Garden, and slip out and get some 
lunch later on.” 

“Well, perhaps, if you don’t mind. The 
lots I have marked seem to come on at 
rather frequent intervals, but don’t let that 
consideration deter you from getting your 
lunch, and if you shou/d miss anything by 
not being on the spot, why, it’s of no con- 
sequence, though I don’t say it mightn’t be a 
pity. In any case, you won’t forget to mark 
what each lot fetches, and perhaps you 
wouldn’t mind dropping me a line when you 
return the catalogue—or stay, could you look 
in some time after dinner this evening, and 
let me know how you got on?—that would 
be better.” 

Horace thought it would be decidedly 
better, and undertook to call and render an 
account of his stewardship that evening. 
There remained the question of a deposit, 
should one or more of the lots be knocked 
down to him ; and, as he was obliged to own 
that he had not so much as ten pounds about 
him at that particular moment, the Professor 
extracted a note for that amount from his 
case, and handed it to him with the air of 
a benevolent person relieving a deserving 
object. “Don’t exceed my limits,” he said, 
“for I can’t afford more just now; and mind 
you give Hammond your own name, not 
mine. If the dealers get to know I’m after 
the things, they'll run you up. And now, I 
don’t think I need detain you any longer, 
especially as time is running on. I’m sure I 
can trust you to do the best you can for me. 
Till this evening, then.” 

A few minutes later Horace was driving up 
to Covent Garden behind the best-looking 
horse he could pick out. 

The Professor might have required from 
him rather more than was strictly justified by 
their acquaintanceship, and taken his acquies- 
cence too much as a matter of course—but 
what of that? After all, he was Sylvia’s 
parent. 

“ Even with my luck,” he was thinking, “ I 
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“** Don’T EXCEED MY LIMITS,’ HE SAID.” 


ought to succeed in getting at least one or 
two of the lots he’s marked ; and if I can only 
please him, something may come of it.” 

And in this sanguine mood Horace entered 
Messrs. Hammond’s well-known auction 
rooms. % 


CHAPTER IL. 
LOT. 





A CHEAP 


IN spite of the fact that it was the luncheon 
hour when Ventimore reached Hammond’s 
Auction Rooms, he found the big, skylighted 
gallery where the sale of the furniture and 
effects of the late General Collingham was 
proceeding crowded to a degree which 
showed that the deceased officer had some 
reputation as a connotsseur. 

The narrow green baize tables below the 
auctioneer’s rostrum were occupied by pro- 
fessicnal dealers, one or two of them women, 
who sat, paper and pencil in hand, with 
much the same air of apparent apathy and 
real vigilance that may be noticed in 
the Casino at Monte Carlo. Around them 
stood a decorous and businesslike crowd, 
mostly dealers, of various types. On a 


magisterial-looking bench sat the auctioneer, 
conducting the sale with a judicial impar- 
tiality and dignity which forbade him, even 
in his most laudatory comments, the faintest 
accent of enthusiasm. 

The October sunshine, striking through 
the glazed roof, re-gilded the tarnished gas- 


SC ; 


stars, and suffused the dusty atmosphere 
with palest gold. But somehow the utter 
absence of excitement in the crowd, the calm, 
methodical tone of the auctioneer, and the 
occasional mournful cry of “ Lot here, gentle- 
men!” from the porter when any article was 
too large to move, all served to depress 
Ventimore’s usually mercurial spirits. 

For all Horace knew, the collection as a 
whole might be of little value, but it very soon 
became clear that others besides Professor 
Futvoye had singled out such gems as there 
were, also that the Professor had considerably 
under-rated the prices they were likely to 
fetch. 

Ventimore made his bids with all possible 
discretion, but time after time he found the 
competition for some perforated mosque 
lantern, engraved ewer, or ancient porcelain 
tile so great that his limit was soon reached, 
and his sole consolation was that the article 
eventually changed hands for sums which 
were very nearly double the Professor’s 
estimate. 

Several dealers and brokers, despairing of 
a bargain that day, left, murmuring profanities ; 
most of those who remained ceased to take a 
serious interest in the proceedings, and con- 
soled themselves with cheap witticisms at 
every favourable occasion. 

The sale dragged slowly on, and, what with 
continual disappointment and want of food, 
Horace began to feel so weary that he was 
glad, as the crowd thinned, to get a seat at 
one of the green baize tables, by which time 
the skylights had already changed from livid 
grey to slate colour in the deepening dusk. 

A couple of meek Burmese Buddhas had 
just been put up, and bore the indignity of 
being knocked down for nine-and-sixpence 
the pair with a dreamy, inscrutable simper ; 
Horace only waited for the final lot marked 
by the Professor—an old Persian copper- 
bowl, iniaid with silver and engraved round 
the rim with an inscription from Hafiz. 

The limit to which he was authorized to 
go was two pounds ten ; but, so desperately 
anxious was Ventimore not to return empty- 
handed, that he had made up his mind to 
bid an extra sovereign if necessary, and say 
nothing about it. 

However, the bowl was put up, and the 
bidding soon rose to three pounds ten, four 
pounds, four pounds ten, five pounds, five 
guineas, for which last sum it was acquired 
by a bearded man on Horace’s right, who 
immediately began to regard his purchase 
with a more indulgent eye. 

Ventimore had done his best, and failed ; 
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there was no reason now why he should. stay 
a moment longer—and yet he sat on, from 
sheer fatigue and disinclinaticn to move. 

** Now we come to lot 254, gentlemen,” he 
heard the auctioneer saying, mechanically : 
“a capital Egyptian mummy case in fine 
con—— no, I beg pardon, I’m wrong. This 
is an article which by some mistake has been 
omitted from the catalogue, though it ought 
to have been in it. Everything on sale to-day, 
gentlemen, belonged to the late General 
Collingham. We'll call this No. 253a. 
Antique brass bottle. Very curious.” 

One of the porters carried the bottle in 
between the tables, and set it down before 
the dealers at the farther end with a tired 
nonchalance. 

It was an old, squat, pot-bellied vessel about 
2ft. high, with a long, thick neck, the mouth 
of which was closed by a sort of metal stopper 
or cap ; there was no visible decoration on its 
sides, which were rough and pitted by some 
incrustation that had formed on them, and 
been partially scraped off. As a piece of 
bric-a-brac it certainly possessed few attrac- 
tions, and there was a marked tendency to 
“guy ” it among the more frivolous brethren. 

“What do you call this, sir?” inquired 
one of the auctioneer, with the manner of a 
cheeky boy trying to get a rise out of his 
form-master. “Is it as ‘unique’ as the 
others ?” 

“You're as well able to judge as I am,” 
was the guarded reply. “Anyone can see 
for himself it’s not modern rubbish.” 

“Make a pretty little ornament for the 
mantelpiece !” remarked a wag. 

“Is the top made to unscrew, or what, 
sir?” asked a third. ‘Seems fixed on pretty 
tight.” 

“T can’t say. Probably it has not been 
removed for some time.” 

“It’s a goodish weight,” said the chief 
humorist, after handling it. “ What’s inside 
of it, sir—sardines ?” 

“T don’t represent it as having anything 
inside it,” said the auctioneer. “If you want 
to know my opinion, I think there’s money 
in it.” 

“Ow much ?” 

“Don’t misunderstand me, gentlemen. 
When I say I consider there’s money in it, 
I’m not alluding to its contents. I’ve no 
reason to believe that it contains anything. 
I’m merely suggesting the thing itself may be 
worth more than it looks.” 

“Ah, it might be ‘shat without 
itself !” 


“Well, well, don’t let us waste time. Look 
Vol. xix.—2. 





’urting 


upun it as a pure speculation, and make me 
an offer for it, some of you. Come.” 

“ Tuppence-’ap’ny !” cried the comic man, 
affecting to brace himself for a mighty effort. 

“Pray be serious, gentlemen. We want 
to get on, you know. Anything to make a 
start. - Five shillings? It’s not the value of 
the metal, but I’ll take the bid. Six. Look 
at it well. It’s not an article you come 
across every day of your lives.” 

The bottle was still being passed round 
with disrespectful raps and slaps, and it had 
now come to Ventimore’s right-hand neigh- 
bour, who scrutinized it carefully, but made 
no bid. 

“'That’s all righ¢, you know,” he whispered 
in Horace’s ear. “ That’s good stuff, that is. 
If I was you, I’d ’ave that.” 

“ Seven. shillings—-eight—nine bid for it 
over there in the corner,” said the auctioneer. 

“Tf you think it’s so good, why don’t 
you have it yourself?” Horace asked his 
neighbour. 

“Me? Oh, well, it ain’t exactly in my 
line, and getting this last lot pretty near 
cleaned me out. I’ve done for to-day, I ’ave. 
All the same, it is a curiosity ; dunno as I’ve 
seen a brass vawse just that shape before, and 
it’s genuine old, though all these fellers are 
too ignorant to know the value of it. So 
I don't mind giving you the tip.” 

Horace rose, the better to examine the top. 
As far as he could make out in the flicker- 
ing light of one of the gas-stars, which the 
auctioneer had just ordered to be lit, there 
were half-erased scratches and triangular 
marks on the cap that might possibly be an 
inscription. If so, might there not be the 
means here of regaining the Professor’s 
favour, which he felt that, as it was, he should 
probably forfeit, justly or not, by his ill- 
success ? 

He could hardly spend the Professor’s 
money on it, since it was not in the catalogue, 
and he had no authority to bid for it, but 
he had a few shillings of his own to spare. 
Why not bid for it on his own account as 
long as he could afford to do so? If he were 
outbid, as usual, it would not particularly 
matter. 

“Thirteen shillings,” the auctioneer was 
saying, in his dispassionate tones. Horace 
caught his eye, and slightly raised his 
catalogue, while another man nodded at the 
same time. ‘“ Fourteen in two places.” 
Horace raised his catalogue again—“ I won’t 
go beyond fifteen,” he thought. 

“Fifteen. It’s against you, sir. Any 
advance on fifteen? Sixteen—this very 
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quaint old Oriental bottle going for only 
sixteen shillings.” 

“ After all,” thought Horace, “I don’t 
mind anything under a pound for it.” And 
he bid seventeen shillings. “ Eighteen,” 
cried his rival, a short, cheery, cherub-faced 
little dealer, whose neighbours adjured him 
to “sit quiet like a good little boy and not 
waste his pocket-money.” 

“Nineteen!” said Horace. 
answered the cherubic man. 

“A pound only bid for this grand brass 
vessel,” said the auctioneer, indifferently. 
* All done at a pound ?” 

Horace thought another shilling or two 
would not ruin him, and nodded. 

“ A guinea. For the last time. You'll Zse 
it, sir,” said the auctioneer to the little man. 

“Go on, Tommy. Don’t you be beat. 
Spring another bob on it, Tommy,” his 
friends advised him ironically, but Tommy 
shook his head, with the air of a man who 
knows when to draw the line. ‘“ One guinea 

and that’s not half its value! Gentleman 
on my left,” said the auctioneer, more in 
sorrow than in anger—and the brass bottle 
became Ventimore’s property. 


* Pound !” 
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He paid for it, and, since he could hardly 
walk home nursing a large metal bottle with- 
out attracting an inconvenient amount of 
attention, directed that it should be sent to 
his lodgings at Vincent Square. 

But when he was out in the fresh air, walk- 
ing westward to his club, he found himself 
wondering more and more what could have 
possessed him to throw away a guinea—- 
when he had few enough for legitimate ex- 
penses—on an article of such exceedingly 
problematical value. 


CHAPTER III. 

AN UNEXPECTED OPENING. 
VENTIMORE made his way to Cottesmore 
Gardens that evening in a highly inconsistent, 
not to say chaotic, state of mind. The 
thought that he would presently see Sylvia 
again made his blood course quicker, while 
he was fully determined to say no more to 
her than civility demanded. 

At one moment he was blessing Professor 
Futvoye for his happy thought in making use 
of him ; at another he was bitterly recognis- 

ing that it would have been better for 

his peace of mind if he had been left 
alone. Sylvia and her mother had 
no desire to see more of him; if 
they had, they would have asked him 
to come before this. No doubt they 
would tolerate him now for the 
Professor’s sake ; 
but whowould not 
rather be ignored 
than tolerated ? 

The more often 
he saw Sylvia the 
more she would 
make his heart 
ache with vain 
\ longing— whereas 
\ he was getting al- 

most reconciled to 
\ her indifference ; 
\ he would very 
soon be cured if 

he didn’t see her. 
Why should he 

see her? He need 
not go in at all. 

He had merely to 
leave the catalo- 
gue with his com- 
pliments, and the 


Professor would 
\ learn all he wanted 
to know. 

















On second thoughts he must go in—if 
only to return the bank-note. But he would 
ask to see the Professor in private. Most 
probably he would not be invited to join his 
wife and daughter, but if he were, he could 
make some excuse. They might think it a 
little odd—a little discourteous, perhaps ; but 
they would be too relieved to care much 
about that. 

When he got to Cottesmore Gardens, and 
was actually at the door of the Futvoyes’ 

* house, one of the neatest and demurest 
in that retired and intensely respectable 
thoroughfare, he began to feel a craven hope 
that the Professor might be out, in which 
case he need only leave the catalogue and 
write a letter when he got home, reporting 
his non-success at the sale, and returning the 
note. : 

And, as it happened, the Professor was 
out, and Horace was not so glad as he 
thought he should be. The maid told 
him that the ladies were in the drawing- 
room, and seemed to take it for granted 
that he was coming in, so he had himself 
announced. He would not stay long— 
just long enough to explain his business 
there, and make it clear that he had 
no wish to force his 
acquaintance upon 
them. He found Mrs. 
Futvoye in the farther 
part of the pretty double 
drawing-room, writing 
letters, and Sylvia, more 
dazzlingly fair than ever 
in some sort of gauzy 
black frock with a helio- 
trope sash and a bunch 
of Parma violets on her 
breast, was comfortably 
established with a book 
in the front room, and 
seemed surprised, if not 
resentful, at having to 
disturb herself. 

“I must apologize,” 
he began, with an in- 
voluntary stiffness, “ for 
calling at this very un- 
ceremonious time; but 
Professor sf 

“T know all about it,” interrupted Mrs. 
Futvoye, brusquely, while her shrewd, light- 
grey eyes took him in with a cool stare that 
was humorously observant without being 
aggressive. “We heard how shamefully my 
husband abused your good-nature. Really, 

it was too bad of him to ask a busy man 


' priv 
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the fact is, the 
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like you to put aside his work and go and 
spend a whole day at that stupid auction !” 

“Oh, I'd nothing particular to do. I can’t 
call myself a busy man—unfortunately,” said 
Horace, with that frankness which scorns to 
conceal what other people know perfectly 
well already. 

* Ah, well, it’s very nice of you to make 
light of it—but he ought not to have done it 
—after so short an acquaintance, too. And 
to make it worse, he has had to go out 
unexpectedly this evening, but he'll be back 
before very long, if you don’t mind waiting.” 

“There’s really no need to wait,” said 
Horace, “because this catalogue will tell 
him everything, and, as the particular things 
he wanted went for much more than he 
thought, I wasn’t able to get any of them,” 
“I’m sure I’m very glad of it,” said Mrs. 
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““*t MUST APOLOGIZE,’ HE BEGAN.” 


\\ 


Futvoye, “for his study is crammed with 
odds and ends as it is, and I don’t want the 
whole house to look like a museum or an 
antiquity shop. I’d all the trouble in the 
world to persuade him that a great gaudy 
gilded mummy-case was not quite the thing 
for a drawing-room. But, please sit down, 
Mr. Ventimore.” 


“Thanks,” stammered Horace, “ but— 
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but I mustn’t stay. If you will tell the 
Professor how sorry I was to miss him, and 
—and give him back this note which he left 
with me to cover any deposit, I—I won’t 
interrupt you any longer.” 

He was, as a rule, imperturbable in most 
social emergencies, but just now he was 
seized with a wild desire to escape, which, te 
his infinite mortification, made him behave 
like a shy schoolboy. 

“ Nonsense!” said Mrs. Futvoye; “I am 
sure my husband would be most annoyed if 
we didn’t keep you till he came.” 

“T really ought to go,” he declared, wist- 
fully enough. 

“We mustn’t tease Mr. Ventimore to stay, 
mother, when he so evidently wants to go,” 
said Sylvia, cruelly. 

“Well, I won’t detain you—at least, not 
long. I wonder if you would mind posting 
a letter for me as you pass the pillar-box ? 
I’ve almost finished it, and it ought to go 
to-night, and my maid Jessie has such a bad 
cold I really don’t like sending her out with it.” 

It would have been impossible to refuse to 
stay after that—even if he had wished. It 
would only be for a few minutes. Sylvia 
might spare him that much of her time. 
He should not trouble her again. So Mrs. 


Futvoye went back to her bureau, and Sylvia 
and he were practically alone. 

She had taken a seat not far from his, and 
made a few constrained remarks, obviously 
out of sheer civility. He returned mechanical 
replies, with a dreary wonder whether this 
could really be the girl who had talked 


to him with such charming friendliness 
and confidence only a few weeks ago in 
Normandy. 

And the worst of it was, she was looking 
more bewitching than ever; her slim arms 
gleaming through the black lace of her 
sleeves, and the gold threads in her soft 
masses of chestnut hair sparkling in the 
light of the shaded lamp behind her. The 
slight contraction of her eyebrows and the 
mutinous downward curve of her mouth 
seemed expressive of boredom. 

“What a dreadfully long time mamma is 
over that letter!” she said, at last. “I think 
I’d better go and hurry her up.” 

“Please don’t—unless you are particularly 
anxious to get rid of me.” 

“T thought you seemed particularly anxious 
to escape,” she said, coldly. “And, as a 
family, we have certainly taken up quite 
enough of your time for one day.” 

“That is not the way you used to talk at 
St. Luc !” he said. 


“At St. Luc? Perhaps not. But in 
London everything is so different, you see.” 

“Very different.” 

“When one meets people abroad who— 
who seem at all inclined to be sociable,” she 
continued, “one is so apt to think them 
pleasanter than they really are. Then one 
meets them again, and—and wonders what 
oné ever saw to like in them. And it’s no 
use pretending one feels the same, because 
they generally understand sooner or later. 
Don’t you find that ?” 

“1 do, indeed,” he said, wincing, “ though 
I don’t know what I’ve done to deserve that 
you should tell me so!” 

“Oh, I was not blaming you. You have 
been most angelic. I can’t think how papa 
could have expected you to take all that 
trouble for him—still, you did, though you 
must have simply hated it.” 

“ But, good heavens! don’t you know I 
should be only too delighted to be of the 
least service to him—or to any of you ?” 

“You looked anything but delighted when 
you came in just now—you looked as if your 
one idea was to get it over as soon as you 
could. You know perfectly well you're 
longing now for mother to finish her letter 
and set youfree. Do you really think I can’t 
see that?” 

“If all that is true, or partly true,” said 
Horace, ‘‘ can’t you guess why ?” 

“TI guessed how it was when you called 
here first that afternoon. Mamma _ had 
asked you to, and you thought you might as 
well be civil; perhaps you really did think it 
would be pleasant to see us again—but it 
wasn’t the same thing. Oh, I saw it in your 
face directly—you became conventional and 
distant and horrid, and it made me horrid 
too; and you went away determined that 
you wouldn’t see any more of us than you 
could heip. That’s why I was so furious 
when I heard that papa had been to see you, 
and with such an object.” 

All this was so near the truth, and yet 
missed it with such perverse ingenuity, that 
Horace felt bound to put himself right. 

“Perhaps I ought to leave things as they 
are,” he said, “but I can’t. It’s no earthly 
use, I know ; but may I tell you why it really 
was painful to me to meet you again? I 
thought you were changed, that you wished 
to forget, and wished me to forget—only I 
can’t—that we had been friends for a short 
time. And though I never blamed you—it 
was natural enough—it hit me pretty hard— 
so hard that I didn’t feel anxious to’ repeat 
the experience.” 
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“ Did it hit you hard?” said Sylvia, softly. 
“Perhaps I minded too, just a very little. 
However,” she added, with a sudden smile, 
that made two enchanting dimples in her 
cheeks, “it only shows how much more 
sensible it is to have things out. Mow 
perhaps you won’t persist in keeping away 
from us ?” 

“T believe,” said Horace, gloomily, -still 
determined not to let any direct avowal pass 
his lips, “it would be best that I shou/d keep 
away.” 

Her half-closed eyes shone through their 
long lashes ; the violets on her breast rose and 
fell. ‘I don’t think’I understand,” she said, 
in a tone that was both hurt and offended. 

There is a 
pleasure in yield- 
ing to some temp- 
tations that more 
than compensates 
for the pain of any 
previous resist- 
ance. Come what 
might, he was not 
going to be mis- 
understood any 
longer. 

“Tf I must tell 
you,” he said, 
“Tve fallen des- 
perately, hope- 
lessly, in love with 
you. Now you 
know the reason.” 

“It doesn’t 
seem a very good 
reason for want- 
ing to go away 
and never see me 
again. Does it?” 

“Not when I’ve no right to speak to you 
of love?” 

** But you’ve done that 

“I know,” he said, penitently; “I 
couldn't help it. But I never meant to. It 
slipped out. I quite understand how hope- 
less it is.” 

“Of course, if you are so sure as all that, 
you are quite right not to try.” 

“Sylvia! You can’t mean that—that you 
do care, after all ? ” 

“ Didn’t you really see?” she said, with a 
low, happy laugh. “How stupid of you! 
And how dear !” 

He caught her hand, which she allowed to 
rest contentedly in his. “Oh, Sylvia! Then 
you do—you do! But, my God, what a 
selfish brute Iam! For we can’t marry. It 
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may be years before I can ask you to come 
to me. Your father and mother wouldn’t 
hear of your being engaged to me.” 
*“* Need they hear of it just yet, Horace ?” 
“Yes, they must. I should feel a cur if 
I didn’t tell your mother, at all events.” 
“Then you sha’n’t feel a cur, for we'll go 
and tell her together.” And Sylvia rose and 
went into the farther room, and put her 
arms round her mother’s neck. ‘“ Mother, 
darling,” she said, in a half whisper, “ it’s 
really all your fault for writing such very 
long letters, but—but—-we don’t exactly 
know how we came to do it—but Horace 
and I have got engaged somehow. You 
aren’t very angry, are you ?” 
“T think you’re both ex- 
tremely foolish,” said Mrs. 
Futvoye, as she extricated her- 
self from Sylvia’s arms and 
turned to face Horace. 
“From all I hear, Mr. 
Ventimore, you’re not in 
Wy a position to 
ly _ marry at present.” 
yy! Ip “Unfortunately, 
1 Hy) no,” said Horace ; 
/// “I’m making 
t} nothing as_ yet. 
But my chance 
must come some 
day. I don’t ask you to 
give me Sylvia til! then.” 
“And you know you 
like Horace, mother ! ” 
pleaded Sylvia. “And 
I’m ready to wait for him, any time. 
Nothing will induce me to give him 
up, and I shall never, never care for 
So you see you may 
just as well give us your consent!” 
“T’m afraid I’ve been to blame,” said Mrs. 
Futvoye. “I ought to have foreseen this at 
St. Luc. Sylvia is our only child, Mr. Venti- 
more, and I would far rather see her happily 
married than making what is called a ‘grand 
match.’ Still, this really does seem rather 
hopeless. I am quite sure her father would 
never approve of it. Indeed, it must not be 
mentioned to him—he would only be 
irritated.” 
“So long as you are not against us,” said 
Horace, “ you won’t forbid me to see her?” 
“IT believe I ought to,” said Mrs. Futvoye ; 
“but I don’t object to your coming here 
occasionally, as an ordinary visitor. Only 
understand this—until you can prove to my 
husband’s satisfaction that you are able to 
support Sylvia in the manner she has been 
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accustomed to, 
there must be no 
formal engagement. 
I think I am en- 
titled to ask shat 
of you.” 

She was so clearly 
within her rights, and so much more in- 
dulgent than Horace had expected—for he 
had always considered her an unsentimental 
and rather worldly woman—that he accepted 
her conditions almost gratefully. After all, 
it was enough for him that Sylvia returned 
his love, and that he should be allowed to 
see her from time to time. 

“It’s rather a pity,” said Sylvia, medita- 
tively, a little later, when her mother had 
gone back to her letter-writing, and she and 
Horace were discussing the future; “it’s 
rather a pity that you didn’t manage to get 
something at that sale. It might have helped 
you with papa.” 

“Well, I did get something, on my own 
account,” he said, “though I don’t know 
whether it is likely to do me any good with 
your father.” And he told her how he had 
come to acquire the brass bottle. 

** And you actually gave a guinea for it?” 
said Sylvia, “when you could probably get 
exactly the same thing, only better, at 
Liberty’s for about seven - and - sixpence ! 
Nothing of that sort has any charms for papa, 
unless it's dirty and dingy and centuries old.” 

“This looks all that. I only bought it 
because, though it wasn’t down on the cata- 
logue, I had a fancy that it might interest the 
Professor.” 
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“Oh!” cried Sylvia, clasping her pretty 
hands, “if only it does, Horace! If it 
turns out to be tremendously rare and 
valuable! I do believe dad would be so 
delighted that he’d consent to anything. 
Ah, that’s his step outside he’s 
letting himself in. Now, mind you don’t 
forget to tell him about that bottle.” 

The Professor did not seem in the 
sweetest of humours as he entered the 
drawing-room. ‘Sorry I was obliged to 
be from home, and there was nobody 
but my wife and daughter here to enter- 
tain you. But I am glad you stayed— 
yes, I’m rather glad you stayed.” 

“So am I, sir,” said Horace, and pro- 
ceeded to give his account of the sale, 
which did not serve to improve the Pro- 
fessor’s temper. He thrust out his under 
lip at certain items in the catalogue. “I 
wish I’d gone myself,” he said; “that 
bowl, a really fine example of sixteenth 
century Persian work, going for only five 
guineas! I’d willingly have given ten 
for it. There, there, I thought I could 
have depended on you to use your judg- 
ment better than that.” 

“If you remember, sir, you strictly 
limited me to the sums you marked.” 
“Nothing of the sort,” said the Professor, 
testily; ‘my marginal notes were merely 
intended as indications, no more. You 
might have known that if you had secured 
one of the things at any price I should have 
approved.” 

Horace had no grounds for knowing any- 
thing of the kind, and much reason for 
believing the contrary, but he saw no use in 
arguing the matter further, and merely said 
he was sorry to have misunderstood. 

“No doubt the fault was mine,” said 
the Professor, in a tone that implied the 
opposite. “ Still, making every allowance for 
inexperience in these matters, I should have 
thought it impossible for anyone to spend a 
whole day bidding at a place like Hammond’s 
without even securing a single article.” 

“But, dad,” put in Sylvia, “Mr. Ventimore 
did get one thing—on his own account. It’s 
a brass bottle, not down in the catalogue, 
but he thinks it may be worth something 
perhaps. And he’d very much like to have 
your opinion.” 

“Tchah!” said the Professor. “Some 
modern bazaar work, most probably. He'd 
better have kept his money. What was this 
bottle of yours like, now, eh?” 

Horace described it. “H’m. Seems to 
be what the Arabs call a ‘ kum-kum,’ probably 
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used as a sprinkler, or to hold rose-water. 
Hundreds of ’em about,” commented the 
Professor, crustily. 

“Tt had a lid, riveted or soldered on,” 
said Horace; “the general shape was some- 
thing like this . . .” And he made a rapid 
sketch from memory, which the Professor 
took reluctantly, and then adjusted his glasses 
with some increase of 


Still thinking of Sylvia, he let himself into 
the semi-detached old-fashioned house on the 
north side of Vincent Square, where he had 
lodged for some years. It was nearly twelve 
o'clock, and his landlady, Mrs. Rapkin, and 
her husband had already gone to bed. 

Ventimore went up to his sitting-room, a 
comfortable apartment with two long windows 

opening on to a trellised 





interest. 


veranda and balcony, a 





“Ha—the form is 
antique, certainly. And 





room which, as he had 
furnished and decorated 








the top hermetically 
fastened, eh? That 
looks as if it might con- 
tain something.” 

“You don’t think it 
has a genie inside, like 
the sealed jar the fisher- 
man found in the 
Arabian Nights?” cried 
Sylvia. “ What fun if it 
had!” 

“ By genie, I presume 
you mean a /innee, 
which is the more 
correct and_ scholarly 
term,” said the Professor. 
“ Female, /inneeyeh, and 
plural, Jinn. No, I do 
not contemplate that as 
a probable contingency. 
But it is not quite im- 
possible that a_ vessel 
closed as Mr. Ventimore 
describes may have been designed 
as a receptacle for papyri or other 
records of archeological interest, 
which may be still in preserva- 


tion. I should recommend you, 
sir, to use the greatest precaution 
in removing the lid — don’t expose the 


documents, if any, too suddenly to the outer 
air, and it would be better if you did not 
handle them yourself. I shall be rather 
curious to hear whether it really does contain 
anything, and if so, what.” 

“TI will open it as carefully as possible,” 
said Horace, “and whatever it may contain, 
you may rely upon my letting you know at 
once.” 

He left shortly afterwards, encouraged by 
the radiant trust in Sylvia’s eyes, and thrilled 
by the secret pressure of her hand at parting. 

He had been amply repaid for all the 
hours he had spent in the close sale-room. 
His luck had turned at last: he was 
going to succeed ; he felt it in the air, as if 
he were already fanned by Fortune’s pinions. 





*** 1 WISH I'D GONE 
MYSELF,’ 


it himself to suit his 
own tastes, had none of 
the depressing ugliness 
of typical lodgings. 

It was quite dark, for 
the season was too mild 
for a fire, and he had to 
grope for the matches 
before he could light 
his lamp. After he had 
done so and turned up 
the wicks, the first object 
he saw was the bulbous, 
long- necked jar which 
he had bought that after- 
noon, and which now 
stood on the stained 
boards near the mantel- 
piece. It had been 
delivered with unusual 
promptitude. 

Somehow he felt a 
sort of repulsion at the 
sight of it. “It’s a_beastlier 
looking object than I thought,” 
he said to himself, disgustedly. 
“ A chimney-pot would be about 
as decorative and appropriate in 
my room. What a thundering 
ass I was to waste a guinea on it! I 
wonder if there really ¢s anything inside it. 
It is so infernally ugly that it ought to be 
useful. The Professor seemed to fancy it 
might hold documents, and he ought to 
know. Anyway, I’ll find out before I turn in.” 

He grasped it by its long, thick neck, and 
tried to twist the cap off—but it remained 
firm, which was not surprising, seeing that it 
was thickly coated with a lava-like crust. 

“T must get some of that off first, and 
then try again,” he decided, and after foraging 
downstairs, he returned with a hammer and 
chisel, with which he chipped away the crust 
till the line of the cap was revealed, and an 
uncouth metal knob that seemed to be a catch. 

This he tapped sharply for some time, 
and again attempted to wrench off the 
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lid. Then he gripped the vessel between 
his knees and put forth all his strength, 
while the bottle seemed to rock and 
heave under him in sympathy. ‘The 
cap was beginning to give way, very 
slightly ; one last wrencl:—and it 


came off in his hand with such suddenness 
that he was flung violently backwards, and 
hit the back of his head smartly against an 
angle of the wainscot. 

He had a vague impression of the bottle 
lying on its side, with dense volumes of hiss- 
ing, black smoke pouring out of its mouth 
and towering up in a gigantic column to the 
ceiling ; he was conscious, too, of a pungent 
and peculiarly overpowering perfume. “ I’ve 
got hold of some sort of infernal machine,” he 
thought, “and I shall be all over the square 
in less than a second!” And, just as he 
arrived at this cheerful conclusion, he lost 
consciousness altogether. 

He could not have been unconscious 
for more than a few seconds, for when he 
opened his eyes the room was still thick 
with smoke, through which he dimly dis- 
cerned the figure of a stranger, who seemed 
of abnormal and almost colossal height. 
But this must have been an optical illusion 
caused by the magnifying effects of the 
smoke ; for, as it cleared, his visitor proved 
to be of no more than ordinary stature. He 
was elderly, and, indeed, venerable of appear- 
ance, and wore an Eastern robe and head- 
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dress of a dark- 
green hue. He 
stood there with 
uplifted hands, 
uttering some- 
thing in a loud 
tone and a lan- 
guage unknown 
to Horace. 

Ventimore, 
being still some- 
what dazed, - felt 
no surprise at see- 
ing him. Mrs. 
Rapkin must have 
let her, second 
floor at last—to 
some Oriental. 
He would have 
preferred an 
Englishman as a 
fellow-lodger, but 
this foreigner 
must have noticed 
the smoke and 
rushed in to offer 
assistance, which was both neighbourly and 
plucky of him. 

“ Awfully good of you to come in, sir,” he 
said, as he scrambled to his feet. ‘I don’t 
know what’s happened exactly, but there’s no 
harm done. I’m only a trifle shaken, that’s 
all. By the way, I suppose you can speak 
English ? ” 

“ Assuredly I can speak so as to be under- 
stood by all whom I address,” answered the 
stranger. ‘“ Dost thou not understand my 
speech ?” 










T A SORT OF REPULSION 
THE SIGHT OF IT.” 


“ Perfectly, now,” said Horace. “ But 
you made a remark just now which I 
didn’t follow—would you mind repeating 
it?” 

“I said: ‘Repentance, O Prophet of 
God! I will not return to the like conduct 
ever.’” 


** Ah,” said Horace. “I daresay you were 
rather startled. So was I when I opened 
that bottle.” 

“Tell me—was it indeed thy hand that 
removed the seal, O young man of kindness 
and good works?” 

“ T certainly did open it,” said Ventimore, 
“though I don’t know where the kindness 
comes in—for I’ve no notion what was inside 
the thing.” 

“J was 
calmly. 


inside it,” said the stranger, 


(Zo be continued.) 
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Where British Satlors Learn to Shoot. 


By E. A. BrayLeEy HOopGETTSs. 





CAPTAIN PERCY SCOTT. 
From a Photo. by G. Weat & Son, Southsea. 


once more demonstrated the 
handiness of Jack Tar; the 
public will therefore be inter- 
ested in hearing all about the 
place where British _ sailors 
learn how to “ shoot straight.” 

There are many mud-banks in Portsmouth 
Harbour—one of these is called Whale Island. 
It was when Captain Percy Scott, who now 
commands the Zerrié/e to such purpose in 
South Africa, and who devised the means fer 
moving the big naval guns to the front, was 
commander of the LZxce//ent that Whale 
Island definitely ceased to be a mud-bank. 

The Zxcellent was commissioned in 1833, 
by Sir Thomas 
Hastings, as a gun- 
nery school for the 
Navy, and such it 
has remained 
through these many 
years with varying 
fortunes. Some- 
times it was the 
Queen Charlotte, 
sometimes the ///us- 
trious, or the Ca/- 
cutta, upon whom 


the name and 
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mantle of the old Zxcel/ent descended ; 
now it is a reclaimed mud-bank. 

The original object of the annexation was 
to provide a convenient drill-ground and a 
shocting-range for the new patterns of long- 
distance guns. It was not until 1883 that 
Whale Island was converted into the bar- 
racks which it is now. Difficult of access, 
the place is approached to-day by the 
average civilian from a neighbourhood of 
interminable red-brick two-story houses, poor 
but scrupulously clean. No mud-bank greets 
the eye. Convict labour has altered all that, 
and where formerly there was nothing but a 
humble mud-hut, there are now handsome 
buildings, a beautiful green lawn, a gravelled 
parade ground, trees, a battery, and neatness 
and orderliness everywhere. To judge by 
the appearance of the officers and men, the 
salubrity of the place is unquestionable. The 
earth thrown up by harbour and dockyard 
excavations has been thrown upon the mud, 
which had previously received a bed of 
concrete, and by means of piles and ballast a 
fine and firm piece of land has been 
literally created, having an area of about 
seventy acres. Upon this splendid site, 
surrounded as it is by water, have been erected 
a battery, officers’ quarters, men’s quarters, a 
gymnasium and museum, a drill-hall, and 
innumerable other buildings, all retaining 
their nautical nomenclature. Here and on 
board the Cambridge the officers and men of 
the British Navy receive their instruction in 
gunnery. The sub-lieutenants from the ad- 
joining Naval College come here to learn 
their drill and hear lectures. 

In order to see Whale Island and get 
“on board” her, we must be ferried across. 
At the guard-house we are met by a sentry 
and a petty officer; who takes our card and 
gives it to a messenger to carry it to the 





WHALE ISLAND—THE OFFICERS’ QUARTERS. 
From a Photo. by Dr. Strickland, of H.M.S. “ Excellent,” 
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commander. We are then conducted to 
the quarter-deck, which is an enormous 
space paved with flag-stones beautifully 
white in front of a large building containing 
the museum, the gymnasium, and the leeture- 
hall. It is surmounted by a clock-tower. 
Here is the marine sentry, and another 
marine, the bugler; here is the ship’s bell, 
and here the men are inspected before going 
“on shore.” We are practically standing on 
one side of a huge quadrangle. In front of 
us lies a soft, green lawn, large, level, and 
beautiful—suggestive of lawn tennis and 


happiness; to our right is the handsome 
facade of the officers’ quarters, with the 
figure-head of the old Queen Charlotte, one 
of the many Z-xce/lents, over the entrance. 
Facing us, and nearly half a mile distant, is 


e -" 






From a Photo. by) 





a long, low building—this is the battery. To 
our left is the drill-hall, with a large, gravelled 
parade-ground between it and the lawn. In 
the distance, in the extreme left corner of 
the island, we can just descry certain for- 
bidding-looking iron structures—these are 
cranes for the hoisting of big guns; and 
everywhere are the merry faces, magnificent 
shoulders, and supple, lithe figures of our 
jolly tars, rushing to and fro on some 
errand or other. Now and then we 
get a glimpse of a toy railway bringing 
more earth to add to what we see, for the 
expansion of Whale Island, like that of 
England itself, is still going on; and so 
we can also descry occasionally parties of 
dejected individuals in parti-coloured clothes, 
attended by armed men. These are the con- 
victs who are doing time, and whose.criminal 
propensities have brought them, against their 
inclination, to the performance of a great and 
useful service to their country. 
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Presently, the first lieutenant brings us 
before the captain, who introduces us to the 
commander, and now our tale of wonder 
begins. The genial commander takes us in 
hand and shows us everything of interest on 
the island. 

Of course, the first thing to see is the 
battery. This is fitted to reproduce the con- 
ditions obtaining on board ship as much as 
possible. The guns are pointed at port-holes, 
through which we get glimpses of the har- 
bour. The ship is supposed to be going 
twelve knots anhour. When we entered, the 
men were still at their gun drill, and a 
splendid sight it was to see that inter- 
minable row of guns tended by these active 
fellows, who were jumping about training 
them. It seemed absurd to expect poor, 
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mortal man to direct and control these 
monsters, but still it looked very easy when it 
was done. By turning a wheel or moving a 
pivot, these enormous engines of destruction 
could be guided and manipulated with as 
much ease as a toy cannon. Here are guns 
of every description, all the patterns in use in 
the Navy being of necessity represented ; even 
some of the old-fashioned muzzle-loaders are 
not wanting, for several of our ships, unfortu- 
nately, still carry them, and the men must 
know how to use them. As new patterns 
supersede old ones, the new guns are intro- 
duced, but the old ones are not displaced 
until they have been entirely abolished in the 
Service generally. There are about thirty odd 
guns in the battery, including machine guns, 
quick - firing guns, hydraulic worked guns 
(both turret and barbette), and 4in., 5in., 
6in., and g‘2in. breechloaders. This last is 
the biggest gun here, and is such a size 
that the imagination refuses to grasp the 
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possibility of a 111-ton gun, for this one 
is only 22 tons. It is fitted for drawing-room 
practice, as the commander pleasantly ex- 
plained, for a rifle-tube has been placed in it, 
which in turn holds an aiming-tube, so that 
this roaring lion among guns has been made 
as gentle as a cooing dove. It hasa remark- 
able target, consisting of the silhouette of a 
man-o’-war about a foot long, so as to give 
the effect of distance ; this is mounted at 
a distance of about 3oyds., upon a series 
of concealed eccentric rollers—a string is 
pulled, and the model works, and _ rolls 
about and pitches 

just as though it 

were at sea. The 

model is also used 

for night practice, 

when _ electrically 

illuminated 

are used. 

little ironclad is 

then fired at, under 

circumstances so 

realistic that the 

only difference be- 

tween the mimic 

and the actual war- 

fare is that in the 

latter case the shot 

should weigh 

6oolb., when as 

in the former it 
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DRILL. LYING DOWN FOR FIRING. | Photograph. 


does not weigh more than a quarter of an 
ounce. 

When this target was shown the German 
Emperor upon his last visit to Whale Island— 
for he often has a look round—he was told 
that the model was supposed to be a French 
ironclad, whereupon His Majesty is reported 
to have replied: “I am glad it is a French 
ship.” 

But the favourite gun is the serviceable 
4°7 quick-firing gun, which fires a shot weigh- 
ing 45lb., and requires a cartridge of ralb. 
weight. This is a very respectable round, 
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and quite serious enough for most purposes. 
Nearly all our cruisers carry this handy little 
weapon. Big as the battery is—it has a 
length of 6coft.—the authorities propose 


erecting a continuation for the quick-firing 
and machine guns only. 

Near the parade-ground, where, when it is 
fine, the men go through infantry and machine 


and field gun drill, and cutlass and rifle 
practice, there is a small machine-gun battery 
which consists of two guns placed on movable 
platforms, which are worked by a winch to 
produce a rolling motion. The target is also 


movable, so that here all the conditions of 


actuality are reproduced. In bad weather 
the men are drilled im the drill-hall. They 
turn out splendidly, and their military bearing 
on parade ts perfect. 

We now retrace our steps to the handsome 
building in which are the officers’ quarters : 
the mess-room, smoking and billiard rooms, 
etc. The mess-room is sometimes used as a 
ballroom, for life on board Whale Island, 
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although not all beer and skittles, has many 
amenities. Then we find there is a racket- 
court, as fine as that at Prince’s Club, in the 
vicinity of the mess-room. We also learn 
that occasionally rinking parties are given on 
the white deal plank deck of the battery. On 
these occasions the beauties of Southsea 
disport themselves gaily among the deadly 
engines of warfare, and the susceptible hearts 
of the careless young officers often find the 
bright fire of a pair of eyes more dangerous 
than the steady old guns. The sportsman 
officer, who disdains soft dalliance and thirsts 
for nobler sport than rackets, can vent his 
murderous propensities on pigeons. One end 
of the island is a sort of Hurlingham, where 
pigeon-shooting matches take place from time 
to time, and prizes are contested for. Tennis 
parties are also given on the lawn. 

From all this it will be geen that, so far as 
the officers are concerned, at least, the island 
is not unlike an admirably appointed social 
club, with just a few routine duties thrown in 
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to vary the tedium of endless amusement. I 
fancy the officers themselves take a less 
optimistic view of their life, but we all 
know that it is the privilege of Englishmen 
to grumble. 

Let us see what sort of a lot falls to poor 
Jack. Poor Jack’s sweet little cherub, who 
sits up aloft, has looked after his life on 
Whale Island with more than its ordinary care. 
Behind the officers’ quarters are those of the 
men ; they consist of eight blocks of buildings, 
each composed of four long rooms, in which 
from twenty-five to thirty men are comfort- 
ably accommodated: The cleanliness and 
neatness of these dormitories are beyond 
description. The walls and ceilings are 
whitewashed, the floors are laid with canvas, 
and there is a beautifully clean deal table in 
the centre where. the men mess. ‘They do 
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not sleep in ham- 
mocks, but iron 
bedsteads ; they 
have plenty of blan- 
kets, and lots of 
room for their kit. 
Behind the dormi- 
tories are the bath- 
rooms, with hot and 
cold water, the hair- 
dressing _establish- 
ment, where there 
are machine-brushes 
and every luxury, 
and the wash- 
houses. It is amus- 
ing to see Jack 
doing his own wash- 
ing, and scrubbing 
away like a laundry- 
maid. But sailors 
have to do every- 
thing for themselves, and so they are 
encouraged to make their own clothes, and 
they do them much better than the con- 
tractor. Jack, unlike his brother in arms, 
Tommy Atkins, gets no outfit from his 
country, but provides his own clothes, his 
pay being in proportion, and hence there is a 
store-room on the island where he can get his 
clothes ; but if he should prefer to buy his 
materials and make his clothes himself, he can 
do this also, and makes a great saving thereby, 
for the cloth is sold to him at cost price. 

But the glory of Whale Island is _ its 
canteen. Just as the officer has all the 
amenities of a club, so has Jack. Every 
night there is a smoking concert, and on 
guest nights the officers invariably come in, 
and assist in entertaining the men. The 
room where these entertainments take place 
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is a large hall fitted with little marble-slabbed 
tables and innumerable chairs. At one end 
is the platform, upon which stands the piano ; 
near the platform are chairs for the officers, 
at the other end is the bar. We have heard 
all the latest popular songs admirably sung 
from this platform—sometimes by men, 
sometimes by officers. Jack loves dancing 
passionately, and in the intervals between the 
songs it is amusing to see the men take off 
their shoes, invite each other to a valse or a 
polka, and solemnly tread the mazy dance as 
though it were a religious rite. Occasionally, 
this hall is used for popular lectures, illus- 
trated by the magic lantern. 

Over the hall ard the club-rooms, billiard- 
tables, writing and reading rooms, etc. Hard 
by is a bowling-alley. The canteen is 
managed, on co-operative principles, by a 
committee composed .of a member of each 
mess, and presided over by the commander. 
Everything is sold at what is practically cost 
price, yet the canteen makes a small profit, 
which pays for the social amenities provided. 
In one corner of this building there is even 
a small electrical workshop. 

Each mess selects its own cook, who is 
also the caterer; the rations are all put 
together ; such extras as are wanted are pur- 
chased at cost price at the canteen, and the 
cooking is done in the huge kitchen, called 
the galley, which contains a range capable of 
cooking the food of 1,500 men! The galley 
itself is a picture of neatness, but one is 
inclined to be sceptical of the culinary attain- 
ments of the cooks. A vague notion seems 
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to prevail that 
these cooks are 
not entirely dis- 
interested, and, 


like their proto- 
types on_ shore, 
manage to turn 


their office to a 
good account. 
From the above 
description the 
reader will gather 
that Jack’s life on 
board Whale 
Island is not un- 
enviable, nor were 
we surprised to 
hear that when the 
time comes round 
for him to leave it 
he does so with 





(Photograss. regret. The great 
town of Ports- 


mouth is Close by, and the men are allowed 
to go on shore almost as much as they like, 
after four o’clock that is, provided they 
are on duty again at seven in the morning. 
It is a pleasant, healthy, happy life, and the 
men look thoroughly jolly and contented. 

As is well known, we catch our sailors 
young and keep them long. In this respect 
their fate is more enviable than that of 
Tommy Atkins. There are numerous duties 
upon which superannuated sailors can be 
employed, and at Whale Island, for instance, 
there is a permanent staff of pensioners, who 
keep the lawn in order and do a quantity of 
routine work, analogous to that done by 
pioneers in a garrison. 

The training of the men at Whale Island 
includes: company and battalion drill, forti- 
fication and trench exercise, heavy gun drill, 
breech and muzzle loading, hydraulic-worked 
guns, machine and field gun drill, and rocket 
drill, for saving life at sea. They have also to 
learn all about ammunition, and the different 
powders and fuses used. They must also 
pass through a course of heavy gun-firing in 
the gunboats, and a course of musketry. 

For gun-firing practice the LZxcellent 
possesses a small fleet of nine gunboats, and 
an ironclad, the Here. The gunboats go out 
to practise off Spithead, and the Hers makes 
periodical trips to Portland for target practice. 
There is also a special course of instruction 
provided for the armourers, who learn at the 
dockyard the mysteries of riveting and armour- 
plating, and are generally fitted to execute any 
repairs that an ironclad may require at sea. 
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Having left the men’s quarters we look in 
at the museum, lecture-hall, and gymnasium 
before taking leave of the commander. In 
the gymnasium we find boxing, fencing, and 
gymnastics are taught. Here are the trapeze, 
the horizontal bar, the climbing poles, etc. 


At the moment when we looked in a party of 


men were learning musical drill. In the 
museum are found collections of all those 
objects the men have to learn about: shots, 
shells, fuses, cartridges, armour-plates, etc. 
Of the lecture-hall we need not say much, 
beyond mentioning that it is well ventilated 
and comfortably 


SHOOT. 23 
Whale Island 
has justified its 
existence by the 
splendid results ob- 
tained, why should 
not a similar plan 
be adopted with the 
Vernon and the 
depot ships the Vie- 
toryand the Wedling- 
ton? Jack’s life at 
sea is none too 
comfortable ; why 
should he not have 
his reward on 
shore? Instead of 
being cooped up 
between the decks 
of badly-ventilated 
and obsolete men- 
o’-war, why not 
accommodate him 
in roomy barracks ? 
At Walmer already the marines’ have 
their barracks ; why should the sailors 
and marines at Portsmouth not be equally 
well cared for? There is plenty of room 
and waste land about, and I cannot but 
think that the adoption of such a plan 
could only have a beneficial effect upon the 
health and discipline of the men, and I 
am, moreover, confirmed in this opinion by 
the splendid object-lesson of Whale Island. 
Our Navy is already an extremely popular 
Service, but that is no reason why we should 
not try to improve it. 
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warmed. 

We now take 
leave of the com- 
mander and return 
to Portsmouth. 
On our way back 
reflections throng 
the brain, the im- 
pressions obtained 
form a wild kalei- 
doscope — every- 
thing is mixed up, 
and we wonder 
how we shall ever 
be able to give an 
account of all that 
has been seen. 
One thing, how- 
ever, impresses 
itself upon the 
writer, and that 
is this; that as 
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BEING ONE OF THE ADVENTURES OF DRENTON DENN, 
SPECIAL COMMISSIONER. 


By F. M. 


I. 

RENTON DENN _lounged 
into the editorial sanctum of 
the Mew York Post, his hands 
plunged into the pockets of a 
Norfolk jacket. In one corner 
of his mouth he wore a green 
cigar, which he took no trouble to remove. 
The great man opposite carried a short pipe 
between his teeth, also he was minus coat 
and vest. All the same, Peregrine Pryde 
was a great man, and some day might be 
President. Meanwhile he preferred to 
control the destiny of perhaps the smartest 
paper on earth. 

“Halloa, you turned up again?” he 
remarked. 

“Cuba,” Denn said, parenthetically. He 
slanted a dingy straw hat over his left eye. 
“ Got a scare article or two for you. Costly 
work, though. That last cheque of yours 
for exes went no way.” 

“ Hang the money, so long as you get the 
stuff,” said Pryde. “I’m glad you’ve come 
back, all the same. That your dog?” 

Denn nodded, and slightly beamed in the 
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direction of a rough nomadic terrier coiled 
up near his chair. 

“Name’s Prince,” he explained; “ does 
anything but talk, in which he has the advan- 
tage of youand me. Gota jok for me, eh?” 

“Rather. Wants lot of pluck and daring, 
but danger is one of your weaknesses. 
You've heard of the ‘ Fire Bugs,’ of course ? 
No! Well, at any rate, you are aware that 
the annual number of fires in New York are 
out of all proportion to those in London, for 
instance. Rumours have reached me from 
time to time that there is an organized gang 
of ruffians, who make it their business to set 
fire to premises in such a way that the 
brigade are unable to prevent anything short 
of total loss. Of course, the game is to 
insure a bogus stock, and then bleed the 
insurance companies.” 

* And I’m to find out whether this is true 
or not?” 

“Qh, it’s true enough,” Pryde exclaimed. 
“One of the gang told me all that in this 
very office. That little bit of information 
cost our old man five hundred dollars, and 
cheap at the price,” 
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“Why didn’t the chap go to the police ?” 

“Said the sight of an officer always made 
him faint,” Pryde said, drily. “ Besides, there 
was money in coming here, and revenge, too, 
because Jacob*Reski has quarrelled with the 
gang and means to expose them—or, rather, 
he proposes to leave the exposure to us. 
There’s all the material for a_ big thing 
here, and I’m putting it in your hands to 
exploit.” 

Denn was interested. There was all the 
material ready for a pretty adventure, to say 
nothing of rare journalistic 4udos at the finish. 
And Denn was always ready to sacrifice his 
dinner for an adventure. His sheer love of 
danger made him the pearl of correspondents 
that he was. 

When the Post people lent themselves to 
these classic exposures money was quite a 
secondary consideration. With his straw hat 
tilted over his eyes, Denn rapidly thought the 
matter out. 

“I shall have to take the 7é/ of a German 
Jew trader,” he said. “You must set me 
up in business with a bogus stock and a big 
insurance. I shall leave you to make it all 
square with the insurance people. All I ask 
you to do now is to bring Reski and myself 
together.” 

In the course of a day or two the matter 
was arranged. In the purlieus of New York 
Denn discovered a Semitic gentleman anxious 
to return to Germany, and who was only too 
glad to dispose of his lease and stock for a 
consideration. The insurance people were 
naturally ready to fall in with any scheme calcu- 
lated to put a stop to the progress of the “ Fire 
Bugs.” Not only did 
they issue a heavy 
policy to Nicholas 
Mayer—Denn’s nom 
de guerre—but they 
also considerately 
dated the policy 
three years back, 
and gave Denn 
receipts for all pre- 
miums. 

Denn deemed it 
prudent to potter 
about his newly- 
obtained premises 
for a few days before 
he took any further 
steps. Business 
troubled him not at 
all, for the simple 
reason that there 


did not seem to be 
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any. And the sixth evening after dark Jacob 
Reski appeared. 

He was a little man with a gli:tering, evil 
eye, and the liquid speech of a born histrion. 
Within the hour he had imparted to Denn 
information that caused the latter to long for 
immediate action. 

“T’m afraid I can’t assist you any 
further,” Reski concluded. “I'll show you 
where Moses Part and the rest of the gang 
make their head- quarters. You'll easily 
manage it if you know your way about.” 

Denn hastened to assure the speaker that 
his bump of locality left nothing to be desired. 
An hour later, carefully disguised, he found 
himself seated alone in one of the most evil 
and unsavoury saloons in the Bowery. Some 
time elapsed before Denn began to spot his 
men. They were exceedingly shy and 
suspicious to begin with, but Denn was an 
adept at the game, and ere the evening 
had passed he had convinced them that 
he was as great a blackguard as anyone 
there. 

It was an evening or two later before 
Denn dared to come to the point. Moses 
Part, a picturesque ruffian with one eye, gave 
him the lead. Altogether the “ Fire Bugs” 
were five in number. Taking them by and 
large, a more repulsive quintette it would 
have been hard to imagine. 

Denn listened to their exploits with a 
smile which concealed a longing to whip out 
a revolver and clear the party on sight. If 
all they said was true, the insurance com- 
panies must have been robbed of millions of 
dollars. Many fires resulting in serious loss 
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of life were openly owned to by the ruffians 
around Denn. 

“T’ve half a mind,” he said, hesitatingly, 
“to get you to grease my little lot.” 

Moses Part pricked up his ears. 

“And what have you got?” he asked, 
eagerly. “Ach, I knew it was coming. I 
guessed what you was after the first night you 
was here.” 

Denn admitted his store in Tiffany Street. 
There was practically no stock, though at one 
time the business had been a flourishing one, 


which statement Denn concluded with a 
cocking of his little finger. 

“Have you a bolicy?” Part asked, 
nasally. 


“For ten thousand dollars,” Denn _re- 
sponded. “A policy three years old and 
all the premiums paid. You can see it for 
yourself.” 

Part’s eye gleamed over this treasure. 
Everything appeared to be perfectly in order. 
And a policy three years old was a gem 
rarely handled by the “ Fire Bugs.” 

“ Mine friendt,” he said, earnestly, “‘ dose 


dollars was already in our bockets. Half 
for you and the rest between us. Not dat 
we trust you altogether, ach no. You 


assign your stock and bolicy to a friendt of 
mine first, and then we get to work. I 
will come to your little place to-morrow 
after dark and plan out the thing exactly.” 


II. 


DrENTON DeEnn’s professional instinct led 
him on to a good thing as surely as a steady 
hound on the trail. And he was now on 
one of the biggest “ scoops ” of his career. 

How deep and wide were the ramifications 
of the “ Fire Bugs” the New York authorities 
never dreamed. That there was something 
wrong somewhere they were vaguely aware, 
and more than one insurance corporation 
writhed uneasy before the spectral dividend. 
Arson was steadily gaining in popularity, 
being at the same time remunerative and 
exceedingly hard to prove. That an organized 
gang were working the thing scientifically 
was known only to the select few. 

Nor was Drenton Denn aware what a big 
thing it was until he went carefully into 
figures. Per head of the population, the 


New York fires were as four to one compared 
to London, even with the latter handicapped 
by the deadly low flash-point, and the loss 
of life owing to the conflagrations was in a 
still more startling ratio. 

Indeed, the “ Fire Bugs” seemed to rather 
It lent realism 


like sacrificing a life or two. 
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to the crime and averted suspicion. The 
more Denn dwelt on the matter, the clearer 
did he see that he was on the brink ofa 
tragedy calculated to move continents. 

With the omnivorous appetite of the 
Pressman he wanted everything for himself 
and his paper. The expostire of the doings 
of the “ Fire Bugs” and the hunting down of 
the gang must be all his own. He knew 
quite enough now to cause the arrest and 
conviction of Moses Part and his merry 
men, but, as to their methods, Denn had 
yet a great deal to learn. 

But that was all coming. In the part of 
Nicholas Mayer, Denn could see everything 
when his establishment in Tiffany Street was 
primed for the destroyer. The assurance 
policy had been duly assigned, and, this 
being done, Moses Part set to work at 
once. Two nights later a cart drove up to 
611, Tiffany Street, and deposited certain 
innocent-looking packages at Denn’s osten- 
sible business premises. A little later on 
Part came along, followed by the rest of the 
infamous gang. The packages contained a 
drum or two of petroleum, some scores of 
yards of thick hay-bands, a few shallow 
wooden tubs, and a basket or two of corks. 
Evidently the “ Fire Bug” business was an 
art. 

“We'll get to work at once,” said Part. 
“In a couple of hours’ time there won’t be 
much left of this crazy old show.” 

Denn watched the proceedings with the 
greatest interest. The four men worked 
silently together as if drilled to the part. 
There were three floors to the house alto- 
gether, and it speedily became evident to 
Denn that the idea was to set them aflame 
instantaneously. 

In the centre of the shop—or warehouse, 
rather—-situated at the back of the premises, 
Moses Part placed one of the flat, shallow 
tubs. Into this one of his confederates 
proceeded to pour a quantity of petroleum. 
On the top of the blue spirit he sprinkled 
corks until the surface was covered. 

Then the end of the fluffy hay-band was 
placed in the tub and dragged across the 


floor. Into the hay-band naphtha had been 
rubbed. Like a scaly snake the hay-band 


was carried up the stairs and twisted in and 
out of the banisters until the next floor was 
reached, and here another tub of paraffin, 
corks and all, was similarly placed as below. 
Once more the same programme was gone 
through, until the hay-band ended in a tub of 
petroleum on the top floor. Around these 
two latter tanks Part and his men collected 
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shavings, pieces of paper, cardboard boxes, 
and the like. 

“ All done,” Part growled. 
one more thing now.” 

Denn looked up at the speaker. His 
hooked nose was curved over his thick upper 
lip in a horrible smile. It seemed to Denn 
that his eyes were aflame with anger. Then 
Part looked down 
again, and the evil 
flame died out like a 
passing fire. 

“What’s that?” 

Denn asked, sus- 
piciously. 

“Tt’s to set fire to 
the show,” Part has- 
tened to respond. 

“ That’s all.” 

Denn remarked 
that he hadn’t quite 
got the hang of it. 

He was vaguely con- 
scious that things 


“ There’s only 


were not altogether 
right, but as a 
conscientious 
journalist he 
could not afford 
to neglect detail. 


The popular vo- 
racity for detail 
he fully under- 
stood. 

“Come down 
to the basement, 
and I’ll show 
you,” said Part. ‘“ What we want to get isa 
fire in three places at once.” 

“T think I understand,” said Denn. 

Again that terrible smile came flashing 
over Part’s face. 

“I’m sure you will presently,” he muttered. 
“ Leading up to yonder tub is a slow match. 
This will burn for half an hour before it 
reaches the petroleum, and give us all a chance 
to get away in safety. Directly the flame gets 
to the oil those casks begin to blaze, and the 
sides of the tub are on fire also. As they 
burn down the blazing oil runs all over the 
floor. Meanwhile the hay-band carries the 
flame rapidly upstairs to the next tub, and so 
on to the top floor of the house. Within ten 
minutes there are three roaring fires going on 
three floors. You see, my friendt ?” 

“ Precisely,” Denn responded, not without 
enthusiasm. “A most ingenious idea! No 
wonder that your movements are hard to 
follow.” 


“s7T's TO SET FIRE TO THE SHOW—THAT'S ALL.” 


“And there is nothing else we can tell 
you?” 

Denn looked up suddenly. There was an 
ominous change in the timbre of Part’s voice, 
a ring that clearly spoke of danger. And it 
seemed to Denn that the rest of the gang 
gathered threateningly around him. As he 
glanced to the door, Part smiled grimly. 

“There is nothing 
else,” said Denn. 

“So; then you are 
completely satisfied ? 
Now you know every- 
thing of the method 
of the ‘Fire Bugs.’ 
As what you call 
merely a guarantee 
of good faith, and 
not for publication.” 

“What on earth 
do you mean _ by 
that ?” 

“Ach! What a 
question to be asked 
by Mr. Drenton 
Denn!” 

Every muscle in 
Denn’s body drew 
taut and’ trembling. 
He wasted no time 
in words, for he was 
essentially a man of 
action. Almost 
before Part had 
ceased to speak, 
Denn had flown at 
him like a cat. A 
small, compact fist, shod with knuckles like 
steel, caught Part fairly on the point of 
the jaw, and down he went like an empty 
sack. 

Denn fiashed round, and another. ruffian 
dropped sideways before a tremendous blow 
behind the ear. Denn slipped for the door. 
As he did so a foot shot out and locked his 
instep, and Denn staggered and fell. Instantly 
the other two dropped a-top of him. 

It was a hopeless struggle from the first— 
a grim silence, broken only by the heavy 
breathing of three panting bodies, and the 
whining barking of Denn’s dog quivering in 
a distant corner. Denn fought with all the 
tenacious courage of despair, till a bash, 
fairly between the eyes, caused the stars to 
flash and dazzle, and induced a tendency to 
drowsiness. 

When Denn came to himself again his 
hands were securely fastened by a thong of 
raw hide, as also were his feet. Part, with an 
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ugly grin on his face, and a mat of blood in 
his beard, was busily engaged in hammering 
two strong staples into the black, oaken floor. 
“What’s your 
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close to hand in case of accident. But pro- 
fessional pride and jealousy, the desire to 
do everything off his own bat, had been his 
undoing. There was 
no help for it now. 





game?” Denn asked, ee 

between his teeth. LNAAKL \ AQ 
“You'll find that \ 

out presently,” Part 

retorted. 

“We've known 

who you were 

for a day or two, 


for all your yy 
clever disguise. x 
bia 


And so you 
thought you 
were going 
to find out 
our secrets, 
and give us 
away as you 
did Dick 
Daly’s 
boys? 
Ach, you 
are a very 
clever 
man, but 
not clever 
enough to 
know we 
should keep a 
close watch on 
Jacob Reski. 
And when he 
went to your 
office ———” 

“Enough 
said,” Denn interrupted. 
staples for ?” 

“To fasten you down to the floor. Oh, 
we are going to give you every opportunity 
of seeing how it’s done. And we are going 
to wind part of that hay-band round your 
body so that the fire will pass all round you 
on its way to the next floor. <A bit painful, 
perhaps, but it’s going to be done. And when 
the house is burnt down and you with it, we 
shall just go and collect your insurance 
money, Mr. Denn.” 

Denn checked a sudden desire to speak. 
Then he smiled grimly. If he was to be 
tortured first and burnt alive afterwards, he 
would die with one satisfaction in his heart. 
The man who called to collect the insurance 
money on that assignment would have an 
unpleasant surprise. 

Bitterly Denn cursed his own imprudences. 
He might just as well have had assistance 


“What are these 

















“DENN FLASHED ROUND, AND ANOTHER RUFFIAN DROPPED SIDEWAYS.” 





Of fear, Denn 
gave no sign what- 
ever. Nor was he 
afraid. The domi- 
nating emotion was 
‘ rage and anger at 
his own folly. 

“Very well,” he 
said, “ do your worst. 
For the present I am 
quite helpless. . I am 

not afraid of you.” 

“*Oh, you’re not 
that,” muttered 

Part. “Seems a 

pity to waste so 

good a man. I 

only wish I’d got 

a dozen like you.” 


III. 


DENN offered no 
opposition to the 
scoundrels. Such 
a thing would be 
futile and child- 
ish, and might, 
moreover, result 
in a tap on the 
head that would 
render him inde- 
pendent of this 
mundane _ sphere 
for all time; whereas, whilst there is life 
there is hope, and some chain of fate might 
yet temper the wind. Denn’s nature was, 
above all things, buoyant. 

The loose slack of hay-band was twisted 
round and round him up to the shoulders, so 
that presently he would be in a zone of seeth- 
ing flame, and utterly powerless to arrest its 
progress on its errand of destruction. He 
would have to lie there quivering with the 
anguish of the diabolical torture until the 
collapse of the house would bring merciful 
oblivion. 

At the expiration of five minutes Denn 
was stretched out on the floor taut and rigid, 
his feet and shoulders extended painfully by 
the raw-hide straps that were attached to the 
staples in the floor. His arms were pinned 
to his sides. There was a touch of the tor- 
tures of Tantalus in this. The hope that 
Denn might get his hands free would only 
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add to his mental agony. Part regarded his 
handicraft with grim satisfaction. 

“T fancy you'll do now,” he said. “If 
you do manage to escape you'll have some- 
thing to write about that will do the ost 
good. Quite comfortable?” 

Denn’s eyes flashed like frosty stars. 

“T cannot sufficiently thank you for all 
this attention,” he snapped. “ Do you think 
I am going to show the white feather, you 
dog? Go and leave me to die like a man. 
Be off with you.” 

Part backed away, with a mocking bow. 

“Good night,” he said. “It’s a cold 
evening, and perhaps I ought to have thrown 
a rug over you. Now, do you think you will 
be warm enough ?” 

Denn laughed aloud—he would have been 
puzzled to say why. In dire peril as he was, 
the grim humour of the speech was not lost 
upon him. Then he heard footsteps echoing 
over the bare floor, and the sullen bang of a 
door. 

A sudden change of mood came over 
Denn. He tugged at his bands until a 
chafed crimson outlined his wrists ; then he 
desisted, and burst into a fit of tears. Terrible 
tears they were—tears of blood, of anger, 
and not of fear. Denn wept out of sheer 
passionate impotence. Something warm 
The 


lapped up the brine from his cheeks. 
slobbering, caressing touch soothed Denn 
strangely, though he would have found it 


hard to say why. There was some comfort 
in the unexpected presence of his terrier, 
but under the circumstances a dog was not 
altogether an ally in the face of danger. 

“ How did you get here, Prince?” Denn 
asked. 

The dog whined and quivered from head 
to foot. His canine intelligence told him 
that his master was in bad case. 

“You are a comfort, certainly,” Denn 
went on, “the same as a chaplain might be 
toa convict on the morn of his execution. 
Your presence, Prince, may enable me to 
retain my senses—always a valuable posses- 
sion even to a man in extremes like myself. 
There is just a chance even for me. You 
are a Clever dog, an exceedingly clever dog, 
Prince, but there are limits to your sagacity. 
If I could only make you understand the 
necessity of gnawing away these thongs of 
mine, all would be well. As it is, you can do 
nothing for me.” 

Out of the tail of his eye Denn noticed 
the sullen red spark of the slow match 
creeping on towards the tub of paraffin. In 
the intense silence of the place he could hear 


the splutter of saltpetre. Surely it must be 
more than an hour since Part’s departure. 

The flame crept along like a snail. Denn 
watched it in a dazed, fascinated kind of 
way. The slow monotony of it was getting 
on his nerves. He caught himself almost 
longing for the flash and the flare which 
sooner or later must come from the tub. 

Then another paroxysm of frenzy shook 
him to the soul. When the desire to struggle 
had passed away, Denn was dripping from 
head to foot. He smiled in bitter mockery 
of himself. Never had his senses been so 
preternaturally clear as they were at that 
present moment. 

Taking his master’s struggles as part of a 
game, Prince had commenced to _ frisk 
around, barking joudly. Denn’s endeavours 
had caused the hay-band to wriggle slightly, 
and upon this Prince pounced, shaking it as 
if it had been a rat. The acrid taste of the 
paraffin was not pleasing, but Prince went at 
it again quite angrily. 

“Good God!” Denn cried. 
hope lies there !” 

There was a fizz and a flash, and im- 
mediately the room was filled with a huge 
yellow flame. A dense black smoke rose 
to the ceiling ; fatty, smutty flakes fell like 
black snow. The first tub of petroleum was 
on fire, and broke the silence with a sullen 
roar. 

Denn grated his teeth together. He saw 
the end of the hay-band slide from the edge 
of the tub and lie on the floor. There was 
just a faint chance that it might not have 
caught the flame. 

But that hope was instantly dissipated. _ A 
hissing blue flame came dancing along in 
Denn’s direction. Just for a moment the 
whole universe reeled around him. The 
reaction threatened to swamp his senses. 

But only for a moment, and then his 
intense nervous energy returned to him. 
A buoyant and virile nature like Denn’s is 
not easily crushed out. Hope, hope—there 
was always hope whilst life lasted. 

That he was about to be burnt, and badly 
burnt, Denn knew perfectly well. The shock 
might kill him. But though this poor human 
machinery of ours is easily thrown out of 
gear, it is surprising what humanity can 
endure and still draw the breath of life. 

Denn could not die ; he would not faint. 
The petroleum still blazed fiercely ; the blue 
popping flame from the corks rose and fell. 

The dense cloud of smoke’ drifted round 
the room, eventually finding an outlet by 
means of a window or skylight rather high up 


“The one 
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in one corner. Part and his gang knew their 
business thoroughly, and fully appreciated 
draught as an aid to their endeavours. 














to try to loosen the light, damp knots with 
fingers like white bladders was impossible. 

“Done, after all,” Denn groaned. “I’m 
as fast bound here 
as a convict fettered 
to the floor of his 
cell.” 

All this had been, 
more or less, the 
work of seconds. 
He saw now that 

the first tub of 
oil was burning 
away, and the 
lighted fluid was 


“THERE WAS A FIZZ AND A FLASH.” 


As the blazing point of flame struck his 
leg, Denn shivered. Near and round him 
went the blaze, scorching his clothing and 
leaving a huge white bladder spirally round 
his frame. 

The agony was intense: so keen, and in- 
cisive, that Denn was dripping from head to 
foot. Still he retained his senses. As the 
zone of fire rose to his waist he controlled 
himself by an almost superhuman effort to 
be still. Then he deliberately held his hands 
to the blaze. There was a smell of singed 
leather, and immediately the thongs that 
bound his wrists gave way. Only the fierce 
exultation in the knowledge that he had won 
something kept Denn going. 

When his hands were free Denn threw his 
arms apart. With his hands above his head 
he had no great difficulty in getting his 
shoulders free. 

Hope spurred him on like generous wine. 
He had only to rid himself of the green 
thongs that confined his ankles to the staples, 
and he would be free. Unfortunately, these 
bonds had not suffered from the flames. Try 
as he would, Denn could not rid himself of 
these. He had no knife in his pocket, and 


flowing over the hard oak floor. On the 
other side the hay-band was carrying a red 
cone of fire towards the staircase. 

As it progressed, Prince followed, barking 
furiously. A sudden idea occurred to Denn: 
there was just a chance yet. 

“Worry, worry,” he cried. “ Rats, rats; 
pull him down, Prince ! ” 

The dog barked more furiously than ever. 
He grasped the hay-band some way beyond 
the point of flame, and began to tug 
vigorously. Prince had evidently made up 
his mind not to be defeated. His sharp teeth 
mumbled and worried at the rope: there 
came a sound of something tearing, and 
then—the band parted ! 

A terrible, hoarse cry came from Denn’s 
throat. Prince set up and howled. Denn 
called the dog to him and kissed the shaggy 
head. 

“My lad,” he said, hoarsely, “I guess 
you've about saved my life. You shall have 
a gold collar set in diamonds and jewelled in 
sixteen holes. What nonsense I am talking! 
At any rate, there will be no fire now, since 
you have cut off the communication. Yonder 
flowing petroleum won’t do much harm upon 
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the hard oak floor. 
the thongs off my ankles for me—— 


If you could only worry 


Denn said no more. The floor seemed to 
rise miles upwards and then fall again, shooting 
the hapless man down into bottomless space. 
Ten millions of stars danced before his eyes ; 
there was a roar like the sea in his ears. 

The reaction had come, and Denn had 
fainted. Prince sat there still and silent, his 
black nose quivering. The small body of 
the terrier absolutely bristled with excitement 
and expectation. 

IV. 

WueEN Denn came to himself it seemed to 
him vaguely as if several years had elapsed 
since he had slipped from consciousness. 
He passed his hand over: his chin to feel for 
his beard, as Rip Van Winkle might. But 
no beard was there, and no flame was in the 
room either. The “Fire Bugs” had made a 
miscalculation so far as the ground floor was 
concerned, for the paraffin in the tub had 
burnt away with no greater effect than a deep 
excoriation of the stout oaken boards. A 
smell of burnt wood came pungently to 
Denn’s nostrils, but the air was clear of 
smoke and the danger past. 

The pain Denn suffered from his wounds 
was something dreadful. But nothing could 
crush down the fierce exultation at his heart, 
the knowledge that by sheer grit and fortunate 
chance he had baffled his enemies. 

Still, Denn was not out of the wood yet. 
The thongs about his ankles still held him 
prisoner to the staple. Had his hands been 
less swollen and blistered he might have 
freed himself, but with all his pluck he could 
grasp nothing whatever, so far as his left hand 
was concerned. The right was not so badly 
scorched. 

“it’s very disheartening,” Denn muttered. 
“Those fellows are not far off, and 
ere long one or more of them are 
certain to turn up and investigate 
into the postponement of the fire- 
works. Then where shall I be?” 

All the same, Denn did not relax 
his efforts. An hour passed with no 
very definite results, and then a 
draught of air proclaimed the fact 
that the front door had _ been 
cautiously opened. 

Prince sat up quivering, his ears 
a-cock, and his teeth displayed in a 
snarl. 

Denn cuffed him gently. 

_ “Down,” he whispered, “down, 
sir. Not a sound.” 

Prince crouched obediently. Denn 


lay sideways as if dead. A figure crept in, 
making no noise, in his india-rubber slippers. 
He approached Denn and stood over him. 
The latter never moved. 

“He’s done for,” Part, for he it was, 
chuckled grimly. “The charred remains 
of the unfortunate proprietor weré found mit 
der ruins! That is what the papers will say. 
No suspicion after that. I suppose that hay- 
band must have parted in some way. A 
match will put that all right. Good-bye, Mr. 
Drenton Denn.” 

And Part spurned the prostrate figure with 
his foot. A fraction of a second later, and a 
yell of agony rang through the house. The 
hidden vein of ferocity lying dormant in 
every man rose in Denn at this moment. 
There was just one tiny chance of safety, 
and Denn grasped it. Like lightning, he 
grabbed Part by the feet and buried his 
teeth like a dog in the ruffian’s tendon 
Achilles. 

With his other foot Part lashed out 
savagely. Denn caught him by the instep 
and brought him crashing to the ground. 
Not for an instant did the tension of those 
jaws relax on Part’s heel. 

“ Mein Gott, what agony!” Part screamed. 

“ And it’s going to be agony,” Denn mum- 
bled, “until you cut the strip that binds my 
ankles. I’ve got you at a disadvantage now, 










“ DENN CAUGHT HIM BY THE INSTEP.” 
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you hound, and: I mean to keep it. - Out 
with your knife and do as I tell you.” 

Trembling with anguish in every limb, 
Part drew a knife from his. pocket. As he 
was fumbling -with the green hide, Denn 
dexterously managed to extract Part’s re- 
volver from his hip-pocket. 

Denn’s limbs were free at last. _ Stiff and 
sore as he was he managed to regain his feet, 
only to see Part rushing upon him knife in 
hand. But he was instantly covered with 
his own revolver. 


“Stand back or I fire,” Denn cried. “ It’s 
my turn now, my friend. You have some 
matches in your pocket,-of course. On the 


window-ledge you will find some candles. 
Light one.” 

Part sullenly obeyed. There was some- 
thing crisp and metallic in Denn’s voice that 


precluded any debate upon the point. If 


Part had only known how sick, and dazed, 
and dizzy Denn was feeling, his discomfiture 
might have been less. As it was, the ruffian 
was completely cowed. 

“ Now take a scrap of paper and a pencil. 
There’s one on the table. Of course, the 
other ruffians are awaiting your return in the 
den of the Bowery. Now write what I tell 
you. Say: ‘Something wrong at Nicholas 
Mayer’s. Come to me all of you as soon as 
you get this!’ By heavens, if you don’t do 
as you are told I'll let daylight into you.” 
Part obeyed, sullenly. The letter was folded 
and addressed to his second in command. 
Denn opened a window looking on a side 
street, and hailed the first likely-looking 
gutter-snipe that passed. 

“Do you want to earn a dollar?” he 
asked. 

The arab raised no particular objection, 
and was sent on his errand. He was simply 
to deliver the note, and nothing more. A 
police-officer lounging down the street looked 
at Denn suspiciously. 

“ Anything wrong here ?” he demanded. 

“You've got it first time,” Denn responded. 
“ There’s something so wrong here that all 
America will be ringing with it in a day or 
two. Go onto Patrick Road police-station 


and send four of your best men here. And 
for the love of Heaven, lose no time about it.” 

Ten. minutes later four stalwart men were 
gathered round about Denn and his dis- 
comfited companion, listening to the former’s 
tale. 

Denn fainted twice during the recital, but 
he minded that not in the least now. All 
the same, he had been terribly afraid of this 
sickness during the time that he had found 
himself alone with Part. 

Hardly was the recital finished when Part’s 
satellites came bursting into the house, eager 
to know what was wrong. Before they could 
realize the nature of the cruel trap laid for 
them the whole gang were secured. The 


chief officer would have grasped Denn 
eagerly by the hand. 
“ No, thanks,” the latter said, hastily. “I’m 


not feeling quite up to social amenities of 
that kind. You have your men and you 
have your evidence, and when you find that 
insurance policy, your case will be complete. 
And you now have the satisfaction of ridding 
New York of perhaps the cleverest gang of 
pestiferous scoundrels that ever disgraced 
civilization. God knows how many innocent 
lives have been sacrificed to satisfy their 
greed.” 

“And meanwhile, 
inspector, “ you- 

“Will go straight to Barnabas Hospital,” 
Denn said, promptly. “I want a strong 
tonic to pull me together, and a smart type- 
writer will do the rest. Once the os? is in 
possession of all these facts, I shall take a 
rest. And I want you to know that I need 
it.” 

The fost had it all the next morning, 
thanks to Denn’s pluck and determination. 
At what time New York was thrilling over 
these revelations, Denn, with head shaven 
and temperature up to 103, tossed on his 
hospital bed babbling of strange things. The 
“ special” was there all the same. And as 
to the subsequent career of the “ Fire 
Bugs,” are they not written in the annals 
of the New York police, so that he who wills 
may read ? 


Mr. Denn,” said the 
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To the Poles by Ice- Breaking Steamer. 


AN 


By HERBERT C. 


%1N my opinion, the best way 
to penetrate into the Arctic 
and Antarctic regions is by 
means of a powerful ice- 
breaker.” ‘These words were 
spoken to the present writer 
some few weeks ago by Vice - Admiral 
Makaroff, of the Imperial Russian Navy, 
the designer of the ice - breaking steamer 
Ermack, a vessel which may well claim to 
be the strongest ship in the world. 

It was in his room at the Grosvenor Hotel, 
London, that Admiral Makaroff was so good as 
to receive me, to tell me all about his trip to 
Polar waters, and to show me the wonderful 
series of photos. he took during the cruise 
of the Zrmack at work in the ice-fields. 
here have been, of course, ice-breakers 
before the Ermack, and some of them have 
done good service in keeping water-ways 
clear of ice so that vessels may enter and 
leave northern ports, but none have ever 
achieved such wonders as has this sturdy ship. 

The Zrmack was designed especially for 
ice-breaking in the Baltic and Kara seas, for 
the purpose of keeping open the northern 
ports of Russia either during the whole 
winter or for a longér period than they would 
otherwise be navigable, and the idea of 
exploring the Polar regions only occurred to 
Admiral Makaroff after he discovered what the 
vessel was capable of. It was in the month 
of July, 1899, that the Zrmack made her first 


Polar trip. 
Vol. xix.—§. 





INTERVIEW WITH VICE-ADMIRAL MAKAROFF. 


FYFE. 

“ Our voyage,” said the Admiral, “ differed 
from those of former explorers, in that we 
experienced no sufferings or privations, and 
were never in danger.” 

The Zrmack was brought back to New- 
castle-on-Tyne in August. During the five 
weeks she was away she travelled through 
230 miles of Polar ice. 

“Nobody. before us,” said the Admiral, 
“had ever tried the Polar Sea for ice-breaking, 
and our going was the first time man had 
taken offensive action against Polar ice. 
Though many scientists said the thing could 
not be done, we did it. Starting from Spitz- 
bergen we found ice in lat. 80deg. 15min., 
and strong Polar ice it was too. The plain 
ice was 14ft. thick, and the pack ice (#e., in 
mountainous ridges) was sometimes as much 
as 18ft. high and seven fathoms (42ft.) deep. 
We found the Zrmack could break this ice, 
and she proceeded very well through it. It 
was wonderful to see the easy way in which 
it broke in some places when the Zrmack 
charged into it. Sometimes it would happen 
that we struck the weakest part—perhaps 
a place which had become hollowed out 
beneath. Yet at other times huge blocks 
would stick to the vessel, cover her bow, and 
bend up underneath her; charge into other 
pieces with us, and break them without 
leaving us, and in that event we had to steam 
backwards and get rid of it. 

“The summer is the best time for negotiat- 
ing the ice of the Arctic Ocean, for then, 
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although the sea is full of ice, it is ice in the 
shape of islands divided by the canals, which 
are mostly filled with broken ice. During 
the progress of the Zrmack floes of ice over 
a mile long moved away and gave passage to 
her In charging ‘hummock’ or ‘pack’ ice 
the bow of the Zrmack rises up 8ft. or so; 
the field cracks, and the ship then falls down 
and goes ahead, moving both sides of the 
débris-of the ice-field. It is most exciting to 
seé some of the big pieces of ice fall down 
into the watér and the others coming to the 
surface from the great depths, every detached 
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but with a change of weather and current 
the ice-islands become separated from each 
other, so as to render a passage possible. It 
is not necessary when going with the ice- 
breaker into the Polar region to keep a 
straight course and cut the ice; the ship 
goes in a zig-zag ‘line,’ shaping her course 
between the ice-floes. In some cases it was 
necessary to apply the full power, but in 
other places the ship proceeded easily. 
Before I went I spoke on this subject with 
Captain Sverdrup, of the Fram, and Dr. 
Nansen. Captain Sverdrup is entirely of my 
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piece trying to find a new position, while the 
ice-breaker herself, always being pushed along 
gradually, rises, cracks the ice, and falls again. 
Our usual rate of speed was 3% knots an 
hour in Polar regions. 

“The islands of the Polar Sea are of 
different sizes, some being as much as five 
miles in diameter: the others are smaller, 
and the great majority of them do not exceed 
hundreds of feet. Sometimes these islands 
are pressed against each other, and there are 
days during which it is difficult to proceed, 
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)UGH HEAVY .DRIFT ICE. \4 holugraph 
opinion, but Dr. Nansen did not wish to 
express his views. He only said that he 
wished me success, and he would be the first 
to congratulate me upon it.” 

The Gulf of Finland, in the Baltic Sea, is 
covered with ice during the whole winter, and 
consequently the navigation and transport of 
cargo to such an important commercial port 
as St. Petersburg is interrupted for five 
months in the year. Ina severe winter ice 
may be found at a distance of 200 miles from 
St. Petersburg. The ice of the Finnish Gulf 
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is very strong, because the water of the Baltic 
has very little salt in it. The thickness of 
plain ice does not exceed 2ft. in deep places 
and 3ft. in shallow water, but the winds break 
the ice and pile it up, and large fields’ of 
packed ice 12ft. deep may often be found. 

It was to clear a passage through the Baltic 
ice-fields that the first ice-breaker was built in 
1864, by Sir W. G. Armstrong, Whitworth, 
and Co., from the designs of a Russian 
merchant, Britneff. His idea was to take one 
of his steam tugs and cut the fore part into 
such a shape that it would run on the top of the 
ice and break it with its own weight. Since 
then this firm has built several ice-breakers 
for the River Volga, the Port of Hango, and 
the Lake of Baikal; but the Zrmack is the 
finest thing in this line that they have yet 
done. 

The quadruple screw-steamer LZrmack, 
constructed at Walker-on-Tyne, can lay 
claim to be the heaviest and strongest 
steamer yet constructed. She is 3o05ft. long, 
71ft. wide, and 42ft. 6in, deep. With 3,000 
tons of coal on board, her displacement is 
8,000 tons. ‘The hull has been designed to 
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resist the crushing effect of ice. At the 
stern are three screws, one being on the 
centre line as in ordinary single-screw vessels, 
and the other two as in the usual twin-screw 
arrangement. Forward there isa fourth 
screw, and this is driven by a shaft projecting 
through the sloping stem forward. This 
bow screw is not meant for accentuating the 
speed of the vessel—for all ship-builders are 
convinced of the inefficiency of this method 
of propulsion—but simply to enable the 
ship to clear her way and keep lumps of ice 
from accumulating under her bottom. When 
the bow screw is working in the ahead direc- 
tion, the “race” of water that is caused 
thereby washes the bottom of the vessel and 
clears the ice out of the way; when it is 
reversed—z.e., in the go-astern direction— 
the “race” is projected forward, and lumps 
of ice may thus be washed out from under- 
neath the field-ice, where they are apt to 


congregate and cause trouble. All the 


screws havé been designed to work against 
solid ice without damage. 

The hull of the Zymack is extensively 
sub-divided into water-tight compartments, of 
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which there are Each ot 


these was tested 


forty-eight in all. 
while the vessel was on the 
stocks by filling it full, over 16,000 tons of 


water being used in all. Such is the form 
of the ship, and such the strength of the 
structure, that the effect of the ice closing in 
all round the vessel would simply be to 
raise it. The ice-belt extends 2oft. on each 
side round the girth of the hull, and runs 
from bow to stern. 

As is natural with a ship intended for such 
hard work as is the Zrmac&, there is a great 
deal of machinery. This is, however, all 
placed so low that there is ample accom- 
modation, not only for the crew, but also for 
a good deal of cargo and even passengers. 
There are four main propelling engines and 
four smaller propelling engines, or eight sets 
of engines in all, and there are six double- 
ended boilers. During her trials in the North 
Sea the EZrmack reached a speed of nearly 
15% knots with 8,000 h.-p. The whole of 
the propelling machinery is designed with 
such ample margin of strength that when 
the engines are brought up suddenly by 
ice getting in the propellers no harm 
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IN THE BALTIC. | Photograph. 
is done either to engines or to screws. 
The shafting and all working parts have 
factors of safety from 35 to 60 per cent. 
above the requirements of Lloyd’s and the 
Board of Trade. ‘The propeller blades are 
extremely massive, and are made of nickel 
steel of great strength. 

On her first voyage, a few months ago, the 
Ermack behaved in a most satisfactory 
manner. Her designer, Vice-Admiral Maka- 
roff, and Mr. Arthur Gulston, of Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, were on board, and from their 
reports it appears that the Zrmack first met 
the ice in the Baltic. It was drift ice, 
apparently about sin. thick, and there seems 
not to have been the slightest difficulty in 
getting the vessel through the obstruction, as 
she went comparatively easily at nine knots. 
The worst piece of ice, we read, which was 
encountered was 25in. thick, and the ship 
went nearly through this mass of obstruction 
before she was brought up by it. The worst 
field-ice that the Zrmack had to deal with 
was apparently 4ft. thick, with snow on the 
top of it. Snow proved to be the greatest 
impediment to the ice-breaker’s progress, 
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and this bore out the designer’s expecta- 
tions. 

Mr. Gulston says that 12in. of snow on the 
top of thick field-ice is a serious impediment, 
and that 18in. almost blocks her. The ice 
generally in the Baltic appears to have been 
much more serious in the winter of 1898 than 
was expected, and it is said to be beyond 1883, 
which was a record winter. The Zrmack did 
not run continuously, but rested at night and 
started early in the morning, working with 
the search-light. There was no difficulty in 
starting her, although she had become fast 
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she can be given some movement, .and can 
thus be worked loose by her own propellers 
and by ice-anchors.” 

From all accounts the arrival of the Ermack 
at Cronstadt must have been an extraordinary 
sight. ‘The Russian newspapers were filled 
with enthusiastic descriptions of the vessel’s 
majestic entry into the port. The ice was 
about 18in. thick, with a good deal of snow 
on the top, but the Zrmack steamed through 
this at 6% knots up to the sea-wall and past 
the battleships. ‘She swung round on the 
port hand and entered the harbour through 
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in the ice. The ice-anchors were put out, 
and the vessel was warped backwards from 
her berth, after which she started apparently 
without any difficulty. In his report Mr. 
Gulston remarks : 

““She can be steered in any way, at any 
time, in any ice. This has never been the 
case with any ice-breakers that have previ- 
ously been built, and is no dBabt largely due 
to the form of the ship. ere is no flat 
place in her side either vertigally or horizon- 
tally, so that unless absolutely frozen in solid 
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an entrance only gsft. wide (the ship is 71ft. 
beam). She swung once in the inside 
harbour, and one charge astern put her into 
her berth alongside the coal store. Some 
manceuvring trials were made in ice of about 
2ft. to 3ft. in thickness, when the turning 
circle was found to be about 6ooft., and there 
was apparently very little difference in which 
direction the ship was turned. The effect 
of the bow propeller was most marked, and 
it appeared that if this stopped the ship 
stopped too.” 
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Whilst in the harbour of Cronstadt the 
Ermack was visited daily by large numbers 
of people, and Admiral Makaroff, who 
initiated the employ 
ment of 1ee-breakers 
in Russtan and 
Siberian waters, was 
the recipient. of 
numerous letters 
and _ telegrams. of 
congratulation, not 
only from public 
institutions, but also 
from the Czar and 
various officials. 

After a few 
at Cronstadt the 
Ermack \eft for 
Revel, near which 
twelve steamers 
were blox ked by ice 
to the danger of 
their crews. When 
the ice- breaker 
arrived the ice was 
found to be 2oft. 
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but 


steamed 


merrily 
through the mass and released nine frozen-in 


thick, the ZErmack 


steamers. These she convoyed out to sea, 
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SHIPS USING THE PATH OPENED BY THE “ ERMACK.” 
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THE SINKING OF THE “ FRIGG.’ 


From Photos. taken from the deck of the“ Ermack.” 


and then proceeded to tow 
into port other vessels which 
were lying outside, and not 
daring to enter for fear of 
being frozen in. Needless to 
say, the rescued vessels were 
intensely grateful to the Zr- 
mack for the services she had 
rendered. It may be men- 
tioned that one of the ships 
which the Zrmack freed was 
an ice-breaker herself. The 
Ermack, however, is far 
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stronger than any other vessel 
that has ever been built before, 
and marks the commencement 
of a new era in this branch of 
ship-building. 

From Revel the Zrmack pro- 
ceeded to St. Petersburg, where 
her appearance and doings on 
the ice-bound Neva created an 
immense sensation. She was 
received by a deputation, with 
the mayor at its head, and a 
grand entertainment was 
organized at the City Hall in 
honour of Admiral Makaroff 
and the officers of the ice- 
breaker. In May the Zrmack 
left for the Kara Sea, where 
Admiral Makaroff intends to 


employ her in order to establish 
quicker communications than 
at present exist between the 
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THE PROW SINKING. 
From a Photograph. 


Kara Sea and the mouths of 
the Siberian rivers. 

The successful trials of the 
Ermack seem likely to indi- 
cate that the entire condition 
of navigation to ice-bound 
ports, and the course of trade 
with such countries as have 
hitherto been considered 
closed by sea in winter, will 
be revolutionized. Arch- 
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assistance. Unfortunately, by 
the time they arrived, the 
steamer had been severely 
nipped by the ice, causing her 
to founder. We are enabled 
to present our readers with 
a unique set,of photographs 
showing the sinking of this 
steamer. These interesting 
photographs, for which we 
are indebted to Mr. William 
Bourn, of Walker-on-Tyne, 
were taken from the deck of 
the Zrmack. We have also 
to acknowledge the courtesy 
of Captain Vassiliev, of the 
Ermack, for permission to 
reproduce them. 
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angel, Cronstadt, Odessa, Vladivostock, Revel, 
etc., will now be “open ports” in more senses 
than one, and the benefit to commerce and 
shipping which must result from Admiral 
Makaroff’s vessel bids fair to have far-reaching 
results in the immediate future. During her 
short winter's work, the Zrmack liberated 
eighty vessels, each of which would, but for 
her assistance, have been embedded in the 
ice for another fortnight, while during her 
working in the Baltic Sea, in May last, she 
was successful in rescuing from danger nearly 
one hundred steamers. These vessels she 
convoyed 


Arrangements have been 
made by Admiral Makaroff 
for coupling up the Z£rmack with other 
vessels in order to make a train of ships 
for more effectually’ dealing with thick 
ice. Although the Zrmack is the strongest 
ship afloat, there is a limit to her capacity 
of breaking up ice, and a vessel pushing 
astern of her would supply additional power 
for the work. Into the counter of the 
ship a recess has been built, and this is 
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designed to take the stem of the following 
vessel, arrangements being made for lashing 
the latter in firm contact with the leading craft. 
There seems to be little doubt that with two 


Ermacks fas- 





through the 
ice to the 
ports of Cron- 
stadt and 
Revel. On the 
4th May word 
was received 
by Vice-Ad- 
miral Maka- 
roff on the 
Ermack that 
the steamer 
Frigg was in 
danger near 
Cronstadt. 
They at once 
proceeded to 
endeavour to 
render her 





tened together 
the North 
Pole could 
be reached. 
Whether this 
will ever be 
attempted 
remains to 
be seen; but 
at any rate 
the feat has 
been brought 
far nearer by 
the advent of 
these ice- 
breaking 
steamers than 
it has ever 
been before. 
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The Crime of the Brigadier. 


By A. Conan DoyLe. 


a KD N all the great hosts of France 
S Ven there was only one officer 

eure towards whom the English of 
(Se) Wellington’s Army retained a 


deep, steady, and unchange- 

able hatred. There were 
plunderers among the French, and men of 
violence, gamblers, duellists, and roués. All 
these could be forgiven, for others of their 
kidney were to be found among the ranks of 
the English. But one officer of Massena’s 
force had committed a crime which was 
unspeakable, unheard of, abominable ; only 
to be alluded to with curses ‘late in the 
evening, when a second bottle had loosened 
the tongues of men. The news of it was 
carried back to England, and country gentle- 
men who knew little of the details of the 
war grew crimson with passion when they 
heard of it, and yeomen of the shires raised 
freckled fists to Heaven and swore. And yet 
who should be the doer of this dreadful deed 
but our friend the Brigadier, Etienne Gerard, 
of the Hussars of Conflans, gay-riding, plume- 
tossing, debonnaire, the darling of the ladies 
and of the six brigades of light cavalry. 

But the strange part of it is that this gallant 
gentleman did this hateful thing, and made 
himself the most unpopular man in the 
Peninsula, without ever knowing that he 
had done a crime for which there is hardly 
a name amid all the: resources of our 
language. He died of old age, and never once 
in that imperturbable self-confidence which 
adorned or disfigured his character knew that 
so many thousand Englishmen would gladly 
have hanged him with their own hands. 
On the contrary, he numbered this adventure 
among those other exploits which he has 
given to the world, and many a time he 
chuckled and hugged himself as he narrated 
it to the eager circle who gathered round him 
in that humble café where, between his dinner 
and his dominoes, he would tell, amid tears 
and laughter, of that inconceivable Napoleonic 
past when France, like an angel of wrath, 
rose up, splendid and terrible, before a 
cowering continent. Let us listen to him as 
he tells the story in his own way and from 
his own point of view. 


You must know, my friends, said he, that 
Vol. xix.—6. 


it was towards the eiid of the year eighteen 
hundred and ten that I and Massena and the 
others pushed Wellington backwards until we 
had hoped to drive him and his army into the 
Tagus. But when we were still twenty-five 
miles from Lisbon we found that we were 
betrayed, for what had this Englishman done 
but build an enormous line of works and forts 
at a place called Torres Vedras, so that even 
we were unable to get- through them! They 
lay across the whole Peninsula, and our army 
was so far from home that we did not dare to 
risk a reverse, and we had already learned at 
Busaco that it was no child’s play to fight 
against these people. What could we do then 
but sit down in front of these lines and block- 
ade them to the best of our power? ‘There 
we remained for «six months, amid such 
anxieties that Massena said afterwards that 
he had not one hair which was not white 
upon his body. For my own part, I did not 
worry much about our situation, but I looked 
after our horses, whb were in much need of 
rest and green fodder. For the rest, we 
drank the wine of the country and passed the 
time as best we might. There was a lady at 
Santarem—but my lips are sealed. It is the 
part of a gallant man to say nothing, though 
he may indicate that he could say a great 
deal. 

One day Massena sent for me, and I found 
him in his tent with a great plan pinned 
upon the table. He looked at me in silence 
with that single piercing eye of his, and I felt 
by his expression that the matter was serious. 
He was nervous and ill at ease, but my bear- 
ing seemed to reassure him. It is good to 
be in contact with brave men. 

“Colonel Etienne Gerard,” said he, “I 
have always heard that you are a very gallant 
and enterprising officer.” 

It was not for me to confirm such a report, 
and yet it would be folly to deny it, so I 
clinked my spurs together and saluted. 

“ You are also an excellent rider.” 

I admitted it. 

“And thé best swordsman 
brigades of light cavalry.” 

Massena was famous for the accuracy of 
his information. 

“Now,” said he, “if you will look at this 
plan you will have no difficulty in under- 


in the six 
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standing what it is that I wish you to do. 
These are the lines of Torres Vedras. You 
will perceive that they cover a vast space, 
and you will realize that the English can 
only hold a position here and there. Once 
through the lines you have twenty-five miles 
of open country which lie between them 
and Lisbon. It is very important to me to 
learn how Wellington’s troops are distributed 
throughout that space, and it is my wish 
that you should go and ascertain.” 

His words turned me cold. 

“Sir,” said I, “it is impossible that a 
colonel of light cavalry should condescend 
to act as a spy.” 

He laughed and clapped me on the 
shoulder. 

“You would not be a Hussar if you were 
not a hot-head,” said he. “ If you will listen 
you will understand that I have not asked 
you to act asa spy. What do you think of 
that horse ?” 

He had conducted me to the opening of 
his tent, and there was a Chasseur who led 
up and down a most admirable creature. He 
was a dapple grey, not very tall, a little over 
fifteen hands perhaps, but with the short 
head and splendid arch of the neck which 
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comes with the Arab 
blood. His shoulders and 
haunches were so mus- 
cular, and yet his legs so 
fine, that it thrilled me 
with joy just to gaze upon 
him. A fine horse or a 
beautiful woman, I cannot 
look at them unmoved, 
even now when seventy 
winters have chilled my 
blood. You can think 
how it was in the year ’ro. 

“This,” said Massena, 
“is Voltigeur, the swiftest 
horse in ourarmy. What 
I desire is that you 
should start to-night, ride 
round the lines upon the 
flank, make your way 
across the enemy’s rear, 
and return upon the other 
flank bringing me news of 
his dispositions. You will 
wear a uniform, and will, 
therefore, if captured, be 
safe from the death of a 
spy. It is probable that 


you will get through the 


lines unchallenged, for the 
posts are very scattered. 
Once through, in daylight you can outride 
anything which you meet, and if you keep 
off the roads you may escape entirely un- 
noticed. If you have not reported your- 
self by to-morrow night, I will understand 
that you are taken, and I will offer them 
Colonel Petrie in exchange.” 

Ah, how my heart swelled with pride and 
joy as I sprang into the saddle and galloped 
this grand horse up and down to show the 
Marshal the mastery which I had of him ! 
He was magnificent—we were both magnifi- 
cent, for Massena clapped his hands and 
cried out in his delight. It was not I, but 
he, who said that a gallant beast deserves a 
gallant rider. Then, when for the third time, 
with my panache flying and my dolman 
streaming behind me, I thundered past him, 
I saw upon his hard old face that he had no 
longer any doubt that he had chosen the 
man for his purpose. I drew my sabre, 
raised the hilt to my lips in salute, and 
galloped on to my own quarters. Already 
the news had spread that I had _ been 
chosen for a _ mission, and my little 
rascals came swarming out of their tents to 
cheer me. Ah! it brings the tears to my 
old eyes when I think how proud they were 
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of their Colonel. And I was proud of them 
also. ‘They deserved a dashing leader. 

The night promised to be a stormy one, 
which was very much to my liking. It was 
my desire to keep my departure most secret, 
for it was evident that if the English heard 
that I had been detached from the army 
they would naturally conclude that something 
important was about to happen. My horse 
was taken, therefore, beyond the picket 
line, as if for watering, and I followed and 
mounted him there. I had a map, a 
compass, and a paper of instructions from 
the Marshal, and with these in the bosom of 
my tunic and my sabre at my side I set out 
upon my adventure. 

A thin rain was falling and there was no 
moon, sO you may imagine that it was 
not very cheerful. But my heart was 
light at the thought of the honour which had 
been done me and the glory which awaited 
me. This exploit should be one more in 
that brilliant series which was to change 
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my sabre into a baton. Ah, how we 
dreamed, we foolish fellows, young, and 
drunk with success! Could I have foreseen 
that night as I rode, the chosen man of sixty 
thousand, that I should spend my life 
planting cabbages on a hundred francs a 
month! Oh, my youth, my hopes, my com- 
rades! But the wheel turns and never stops. 
Forgive me, my friends, for an old man has 
his weakness. 

My route, then, lay across the face of the 
high ground of Torres Vedras, then over a 
streamlet, past a farmhouse which had been 
burned down and was now only a landmark, 
then through a forest of young cork oaks, 
and so to the monastery of San Antonio, 
which marked the left of the English position. 
Here I turned south and rode quietly over 
the downs, for it was at this point that 
Massena thought that it would be most easy 
for me to find my way unobserved through 
the position. I went very slowly, for it was 
so dark that I could not see my hand in 

front of me. In such cases I leave my 
bridle loose and let my horse pick its own 
way. Voltigeur went con- 
fidently forward, and I was 
very content to sit upon 


his back and to peer about 
me, avoiding every light. 


For three hours we ad- 
vanced in this cautious 
way, until it seemed to me 
that I must have left all 
danger behind me. I then 
pushed on more briskly, 
for I wished to be in the 
rear of the whole army 
by daybreak. There are 
many vineyards in these 
parts which in winter be- 
come open plains, and a 
horseman finds few diffi- 
culties in his way. 

But Massena had under- 
rated the cunning of these 
English, for it appears that 
there was not one line of 
defence but three, and it 
was the third, which was 
the most formidable, 
through which I was at 
that instant passing. As 
I rode, elated at my own 
success, a lantern flashed 
suddenly before me, and I 
saw the glint of polished 
gun-barrels and the gleam 
of « red coat. 
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“Who goes there?” cried a voice—such 


a voice! I swerved to the right and rode 


like a madman, but a dozen squirts of fire 
came out of the darkness, and the bullets 
whizzed all round my ears. 


That was no 
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new sound to me, my friends, though I will 
not talk like a foolish conscript and say that 
I have ever liked it. But at least it had 
never kept me from thinking clearly, and so 
I knew that there was nothing for it but to 
gallop hard and try my luck elsewhere. I 
rode round the English picket, and then, as 
I heard nothing more of them, I concluded 
rightly that I had at last come through their 
defences. For five miles I rode south, 
striking a tinder from time to time to look 
at my pocket compass. And then in an 
instant—I feel the pang once more as my 
memory brings back the moment—my horse, 
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without a sob or stagger, fell stone dead 
beneath me! 

I had never known it, but one of the 
bullets from that infernal picket had passed 
through his body. The gallant creature had 
never winced ner 
weakened, but 
had gone while 
life was in him. 
One instant I 
was secure on 
the swiftest, most 
graceful horse in 
Massena’s army. 
The next he lay 
upon his side, 
worth only the 
price of his hide, 
and I stood there 
that most help- 
less, most un- 
gainly of crea- 
tures, a dis- 
mounted Hussar. 
What could I do 
with my boots, 
my spurs, my 
trailing sabre? I 
was far inside the 
enemy’s lines. 
How could I 
hope to get back 
again? I am not 
ashamed to say 
that I, Etiem 
Gerard, sat upon 
my dead horse 
and sank my face 
in my hands in 
my despair. 
Already the first 
streaks were 
whitening the 
east. In half an 
hour it would be 
light. * That I should have won my way past 
every obstacle and then at this last instant be 
left at the mercy of my enemies, my mission 
ruined, and myself a prisoner—was it not 
enough to break a soldier’s heart ? 

But courage, my friends! We have these 
moments of weakness, the bravest of us ; 
but I have a spirit like a slip of steel, for 
the more you bend it the higher it springs. 
One spasm of despair, and then a brain of ice 
and a heart of fire. All was not yet lost. I 
who had come through so many hazards would 
come through this one also. I rose from my 






horse and considered what had best be done. 
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And first of all it was certain that I could 
not get back. Long before I could pass the 
lines it would be broad daylight. I must 
hide myself for the day, and then devote 
the next night to my escape. I took the 
saddle, holsters, and bridle from poor Volti- 
geur, and I concealed them among some 
bushes, so that no one finding him could 
know that he was a French horse. Then, 
leaving him lying there, I wandered on in 
search of some place where I might be safe 
for the day. In every direction I could see 
camp fires upon the sides of the hills, and 
already figures had begun to move around 
them. I must hide quickly, or I was lost. 

But where was I to hide? It was a vine- 
yard in which I found myself, the poles of 
the vines still standing, but the plants gone. 
There was no cover there. Besides, I should 
want some food and water before another 
night had come. I hurried wildly onwards 
through the waning darkness, trusting that 
chance would be my friend. And I was 


not disappointed. Chance is a woman, my 
friends, and she has her eye always upon a 
gallant Hussar. . 
Well, then, as I stumbled through the vine- 
yard, something loomed in front of me, and 
I came upon a great square house with 


another long, low building upon one side of 
it. Three roads met there, and it was easy 
to see that this was the posada, or wine shop. 
There was no light in the windows, and 
everything was dark and silent, but, of course, 
I knew that such comfortable, quarters were 
certainly occupied, and probably by some- 
one of importance. I have learned, how- 
ever, that the nearer the danger may really 
be the safer place, and so I was by no means 
inclined to trust myself away from this shelter. 
The low building was evidently the stable, and 
into this I crept, for the door was unlatched. 
The place was full of bullocks and sheep, 
gathered there, no doubt, to be out of the 
clutches of marauders. A ladder led to a 
loft, and up this Iclimbedard concealed myself 
very snugly among some bales of hay upon the 
top. This loft had a small open window, and 
I was able to look down upon the front of 
the inn and also upon the road. There I 
crouched and waited to see what would 
happen. 

It was soon evident that I had not been 
mistaken when I had thought that this might 
be the quarters of some person of importance. 
Shortly after daybreak an English light 
dragoon arrived with a despatch, and from 
then onwards the place was in a_ turmoil, 
officers continually riding up and away. 
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Always the same name was upon their lips: 
“ Sir Stapleton—Sir Stapleton.” It was hard 
for me to lie there with a dry moustache and 
watch the great flagons which were brought 
out by the landlord to these English officers. 
But it amused me to look at their fresh- 
coloured, clean-shaven, careless faces, and to 
wonder what they would think if they knew 
that so celebrated a person was lying so 
near to them. And then, as I lay and 
watched, I saw a sight which filled me 
with surprise. 

It is incredible the insolence of these 
English! What do you suppose Milord 
Wellington had done when he found that 
Massena had blockaded him and that he 
could not move his army? I might give you 
many guesses. You might say that he had 
raged, that he had despaired, that he had 
brought his troops together and spoken to 
them about glory and the fatherland before 
leading them to one last battle. No, Milord 
did none of these things. But he sent a 
fleet ship to England to bring him a number 
of fox-dogs, and he with his officers settled 
himself down to chase the fox. It is true 
what I tell you. Behind the lines of Torres 
Vedras these mad Englishmen made the fox 
chase three days in the week. We had heard 
of it in the camp, and now I was myself to 
see that it was true. 

For, along the road which I have described, 
there came these very dogs, thirty or forty of 
them, white and brown, each with its tail at 
the same angle, like the bayonets of the Old 
Guard. My faith, but it was a pretty sight! 
And behind and amidst them there rode 
three men with peaked caps and red coats, 
whom I understood to be the hunters. After 
them came many horsemen with uniforms of 
various kinds, stringing along the roads in 
twos and threes, talking together and laugh- 
ing. ‘They did not seem to be going above 
a trot, and it appeared to me that it must 
indeed be a slow fox which they hoped to 
catch. However, it was their affair, not mine, 
and soon they had all passed my window and 
were out of sight. I waited and I-watched, 
ready for any chance which might offer. 

Presently an officer, in a blue uniform not 
unlike that of our flying artillery, came 
cantering down the road—an elderly, stout 
man he was, with grey side-whiskers. He 
stopped and began to talk with an orderly 
officer of dragoons, who waited outside the 
inn, and it was then that I learned the 
advantage of the English which had been 
taught me. I could hear and understand 
all that was said. 
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“ Where is the meet ?” said the officer, and 
I thought that he was hungering for his 
bifstek. But the other answered him that it 
was near Altara, so I saw that it was a place 
of which he spoke. 

“You are late, 
orderly. 

“Yes, I had a court - martial. 
Stapleton Cotton gone?” 


Sir George,” said the 


Has Sir 








the window to the orderly below, while the 
other went on down the road. 

The orderly rode away to some outlying 
stable, and then in a few minutes there came 
a smart English groom with a cockade in his 
hat, leading by the bridle a horse—and, oh, 
my friends, you have never known the per- 
fection to which a horse can attain until you 
have seen a first-class English hunter. He 
was superb: tall, broad, 
strong, and yet as 





graceful and agile as a 
deer. Coal black he 
was in colour, and his 
neck, and his shoulder, 
and his quarters, and 
his fetlocks—how can 
I describe him all to 
you? The sun shone 
upon himas on polished 
ebony, and he raised 
his hoofs in a little, 
playful dance so lightly 
and prettily, while he 
mane and 


my 


Cee 


Gi 


tossed his 
whinnied with impa- 
tience. Never have I 
seen such a mixture of 
strength and beauty 
and grace. I had often 
wondered how the 
English Hussars had 
managed to ride over 
the Chasseurs of the 
Guards in the affair at 
Astorga, but I won- 
dered no longer when 
I saw the English 
horses. 

There was a ring 
for fastening bridles at 
the door of the inn, 
and the groom tied the 
horse there while he 
entered the house. In 
an instant I had seen 
the chance which Fate 











ARE LATE, SIR GEORGE, SAID THE 


At this moment a window opened, and a 
handsome young man in a very splendid 
uniform looked out of it. 

“Halloa, Murray!” said he. “These 
cursed papers keep me, but I will be at your 
heels.” 

“Very good, Cotton. 
so I will ride on.” 

“You might order my groom to bring 
round my horse,” said the young General at 


I am late already, 


ORDERLY.” 


had brought to me. 
Were I in that saddle 
I should be better off than when I started. 
Even Voltigeur could not compare with this 
magnificent creature. To think is to act 
with me. In one instant I was down the 
ladder and at the door of the stable. The 
next I was out and the bridle was in my 
hand. I bounded into the saddle. Some- 
body, the master or the man, -shouted 
wildly behind me. What cared I for his 
shouts! I touched the horse with my 
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bounded forward with such 
a spring that only a rider like myself 
could have sat him. I gave him his head 
and let him go—it did not matter to me 
where, so long as we left this inn far behind 
us. He thundered away across the vineyards, 
and in a very few minutes I had placed miles 
between myself and my pursuers. They 
could no longer tell in that wild country in 
which direction I had gone. I knew that I 
was safe, and so, riding to the top of a small 
hill, I drew my pencil and note-book from my 
pocket and proceeded to make plans of those 
camps which I could see and to draw the 
outline of the country. 

He was a dear creature upon whom I sat, 
but it was not easy to draw upon his back, 
for every now and then his two ears would 
cock, and he would start and quiver with 
impatience. At first I could not under- 
stand this trick of his, but soon I observed 
that he only did it when a peculiar noise 
“yoy, yoy, yoy”—came from somewhere 
among the oak woods beneath us. And then 
suddenly this strange 


spurs and he 
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most in uniforms: blue dragoons, red 
dragoons, red-trousered hussars, green rifle- 
men, artillery men, gold-slashed lancers, and 
most of all red, red, red, for the infantry 
officers ride as hard as the cavalry. Such a 
crowd, some well mounted, some ill, but all 
flying along as best they might, the subaltern 
as good as the general, jostling and pushing, 
spurring and driving, with every thought 
thrown to the winds save that they should 
have the blood of this absurd fox! Truly, 
they are an _ extraordinary people, the 
English ! 

But I had little time to watch the hunt or 
to marvel at these islanders, for of all these 
mad creatures the very horse upon which I 
sat was the maddest. You understand that 
he was himself a hunter, and that the crying 
of these dogs was to him what the call of a 
cavalry trumpet in the street yonder would 
be to me. It thrilled him. It drove him 


wild. Again and again he bounded into the 
air, and then, seizing the bit between his 
he plunged down the slope and 


teeth, 





cry changed into a 
most terrible scream- 
ing, with the frantic 
blowing of a _ horn. 
Instantly he went mad 

this horse. His eyes 
blazed. His mane 
bristled. He bounded 
from the earth and 
bounded again, twist- 
ing and turning in a 
frenzy. My pencil flew 
one way and my note- 
book another. And 
then, as I looked down 
into the valley, an ex- 
traordinary sight met 
my eyes. The hunt 
was streaming down it. 
The fox I could not 
see, but the dogs were 
in full cry, their noses 
down, their tails up, 
so close together that 
they might have been 
one great yellow and 
white moving carpet. 
And behind them rode 
the horsemen my 
faith, what a sight! 
Consider every type 
which a great army 
could show. Some in 
hunting dress, but the 











“THE HUNT WAS STREAMING DOWN.” 
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galloped after the dogs. I swore, and 
tugged, and pulled, but I was powerless. 
This English General rode his horse with a 
snaffle only, and the beast had a mouth of 
iron. It was useless to pull him back. One 
might as well try to keep a Grenadier from a 
wine bottle. I gave it up in despair, and, 
settling down in the saddle, I prepared for 
the worst which could befall. 

What a creature he was! 
felt such a horse between my knees. His 
great haunches gathered under him with 
every stride, and he shot forward ever faster 
and faster, stretched like a greyhound, while 
the wind beat in my face and whistled past 
my ears. I was wearing our undress jacket, 
a uniform simple and dark in itself—though 
some figures give distinction to any uniform 

and I had taken the precaution to remove 
the long panache from my busby. The 
result was that, amidst the mixture of cos- 
tumes in the hunt, there was no reason why 
mine should attract attention, or why these 
men, whose thoughts were all with the chase, 
should give any heed to me. The idea that 
a French officer might be riding with them 
was too absurd to enter their minds. I 
laughed as I rode, for, indeed, amid all the 
danger, there was something of comic in the 
situation. 

I have said that the hunters were very 
unequally mounted, and so at the end of 
a few miles, instead of being one body 
of men, like a charging regiment, they 
were scattered over a considerable space, 
the better riders well up to the dogs and 
the others trailing away behind. Now, I was 
as good a rider as any, and my horse was the 
best of them all, and so you can imagine 
that it was not long before he carried me to 
the front. And when I saw the dogs stream- 
ing over the open, and the red-coated hunts- 
man behind them, and only seven or eight 
horsemen between us, then it was that the 
strangest thing of all happened, for I, too, 
went mad—-I, Etienne Gerard! In a moment 
it came upon me, this spirit of sport, this 
desire to excel, this hatred of the fox. 
Accursed animal, should he then defy us? 
Vile robber, his hour was come! Ah, it is a 
great feeling, this feeling of sport, my friends, 
this desire to trample the fox under the 
hoofs of your horse. I have made the fox 
chase with the English. I have also, as I 
may tell you some day, fought the box-fight 
with the Bustler, of Bristol. And I say to 
you that this sport is a wonderful thing—full 
of interest as well as madness. 

The farther we went the faster galloped my 


Never have I 


horse, and soon there were but three men as 
near the dogs as I was. All thought of fear 
of discovery had vanished. . My brain throb- 
bed, my blood ran hot-——only one thing upon 
earth seemed worth living for, and that was 
to overtake this infernal fox. I passed one 
of the horsemen—a Hussar like myself. 
There were only two in front of me now: the 
one in a black coat, the other the blue 
artilleryman whom I had seen at the inn. 
His grey whiskers streamed in the wind, but 
he rode magnificently. For a mile or more 
we kept in this order, and then, as we 
galloped up a steep slope, my lighter weight 
brought me to the front. I passed them 
both, and when I reached the crown I was 
riding level with the little, hard-faced English 
huntsman. In front of us were the dogs, 
and then, a hundred paces beyond them, 
was a brown wisp of a thing, the fox itself, 
stretched to the uttermost. The sight of 
him fired my blood. “Aha, we have you 
then, assassin!” I cried, and shouted my 
encouragement to the huntsman. I ‘waved 
my hand to show him that there was one 
upon whom he could rely. 

And now there were only the dogs between 
me and my prey. These dogs, whose duty 
it is to point out the game, were now rather a 
hindrance than a help to us, for it was hard 
to know how to pass them. The huntsman 
felt the difficulty as much as I, for he rode 
behind them, and could make no progress 
towards the fox. He was a swift rider, but 
wanting in enterprise. For my part, I felt 
that it would be unworthy of the Hussars of 
Conflans if I could not overcome such a 
difficulty as this. Was Etienne Gerard to be 
stopped by a herd of fox-dogs? It was 
absurd. I gave a shout and spurred my 
horse. 

“ Hold hard, sir ! 
huntsman. 

He was uneasy for me, this good old man, 
but I reassured him by a wave and a smile. 
The dogs opened in front of me. One or 
two may have been hurt, but what would 
you have? The egg must be broken for the 
omelette. I could hear the huntsman shout- 
ing his congratulations behind me. One 
more effort, and the dogs were all behind 
me. Only the fox was in front. 

Ah, the joy and pride of that moment! 
To know that I had beaten the English at 
their own sport. Here were three hundred 
all thirsting for the life of this animal, and 
yet it was I who was about to take it. I 
thought of my comrades of the light cavalry 
brigade, of my mother, of the Emperor, of 


Hold hard !” cried the 
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France. I had brought honour to each and 
all. Every instant brought me nearer to the 
fox. The’moment for action had arrived, so 
I unsheathed my sabre. I waved it in the air, 
and the brave English all shouted behind me. 

Only then did I understand how difficult 
is this fox chase, for one may cut again and 
again at the creature and never strike him 
once. He is small, and turns quickly from 
a blow. At every cut I heard those shouts 
of encouragement from behind me, and they 
spurred me to yet another effort. And then 
at last the supreme moment of my triumph 
arrived. In the very act of turning I caught 
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“aT EVERY CUT I HEARD SHOUTS BEHIND ME.” 


him fair with such another back-handed cut 
as that with which I killed the aide-de-camp 
of the Emperor of Russia. He flew into 
two pieces, his head one way and his tail 
another. I looked back and waved the 
blood-stained sabre in the air. For the 
moment I was exalted—superb ! 
Vol. xix.—7. 
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Ah! how I should have loved to have 
waited to have received the congratulations 
of these generous enemies. There were fifty 
of them in sight, and not one who was not 
waving his hand and shouting. They are 
not really such a phlegmatic race, the 
English. A gallant deed in war or in 
sport will always warm their hearts. As to 
the old huntsman, he was the nearest to me, 
and I could see with my own eyes how over- 
come he was by what he had seen. He was 
like a man paralyzed, his mouth open, his 
hand, with outspread fingers, raised in the 
air. For a moment my inclination was to 
return and 
to embrace 
him. But 
already the 
call of duty 
was sound- 
ing in my 
ears, and 
these Eng- 
lish, in spite 
of all the fraternity 
which exists among 
sportsmen, would cer- 
tainly have made me 
prisoner. There was 
no hope for my mis- 
sion now, and I had done 
all that I could do. I could 
see the lines of Massena’s 
camp no very great distance 
off, for, by a lucky chance, 
the chase had taken us in 
thatdirection. I turned from 
thedead fox, saluted with my 

sabre, and galloped away. 
But they would not leave me se 
easily, these gallant huntsmen. I 
was the fox now, and the chase 
swept bravely over the 
plain. It was only at the 
moment when I started for 
the camp that they could 
have known that I was a 
Frenchman, and now the 
whole swarm of them were 
at my heels. We were within 
gunshot of our pickets be- 
fore they would halt, and 
then they stood in knots and would not go 
away, but shouted and waved their hands at 
me. No, I will not think that it was in 
enmity. Rather would I fancy that a glow of 
admiration filled their breasts, and that their 
one desire was to embrace the stranger who 

had carried himself so gallantly and well. 





Animal Actualities. 


Nore.—TZzhese articles consist of a series of perfectly authentic anecdotes of animal life, tilustrated 
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by Mr. J. A. Shepherd, an artist long a favourite with readers of THE STRAND MAGAZINE. 
it must be understood that the artist treats the subject 


the stories themselves are matters of fact, 


While 


with freedom and fancy, more with a view to an amusing commentary than to a mere representation 


of the occurrence. 


fmISS EDITH HAWTHORN, a 

very well-known bird lover, has a 

}} cockatoo which once upon a time 
distinguished itself brilliantly in 

police duty, and repelled single- 
handed—if one may say so when the bird 
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used both claws and a beak—the attack of a 
burglar ; more, the gallant bird arrested and 
kept prisoner as much of the criminal as he 
could manage to detain—that is to say, a 
good large piece of his ear. 

“Cuckoo” was the cockatoo’s name, and 
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THE ATTACK. 


he lived, mostly, in Miss Hawthorn’s bird- 
room—a sitting-room on the third floor, con- 
taining an aviary and several cages—all left 
wide open—certain perches, and many birds ; 
parrots, love-birds, and various others, as 


well as “ Cuckoo ” himself. 

It chanced on a gloomy November day, 
just before six at the beginning of a dark 
evening, that the enterprising housebreaker 











made his attack on Miss Hawthorn’s house, 
choosing, such was his ill-luck, the bird-room 
as a convenient place wherein to start 
business. He came silently in at a window, 
when the house was quiet, and when the 
birds were all composing themselves for a 
pleasant sleep. Mrs. Midge, also, the bird- 
room cat, was taking her repose among 
the many birds, against not one of whom had 


THE ALARM. 
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THE BATTLE. 


she ever lifted the paw of anger. At the 
sound of the intruder, however, every head 
was raised, every eye was opened, and every 
feather stood on end. The next instant 
Mrs. Midge had sought refuge under the 
sofa, and every bird had crammed itself into 
what corner it could; all except “‘ Cuckoo,” 
who met the foe right stoutly, pecked and 
clawed, and buffeted like twenty fiends incar- 
nate in one cockatoo. The burglar fought 
also, though it is something of a surprise for 





any burglar of quiet habits to find himself 
suddenly attacked in the dark by such an 
amazing Thing as was clawing at him 
now. But “Cuckoo” triumphed, and when 
the noise brought help he was found, 
exhausted and bloodstained, but victorious, 
in a disordered room, with the piece of 
burglarious ear already mentioned and several 
locks of grey hair as trophies of his hard- 
fought battle. And that is why they call 
“Cuckoo” the Policeman. 
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The Prose of Music. 

M.A, 
Author of “‘ The History of Music.’ 

vert is on record that a celebrated 


J. F. Rowsoruam, 


Italian musician once heard a 
criminal undergoing a severe 
castigation in the market-place 
at the hands of the executioner. 
The culprit, who was being 
beaten with what answers in Italy to our 
cat-o’-nine-tails, uttered such terrible shrieks 
and cries that the people who were standing 
round, filled with commiseration, were about 
to attempt a rescue. The great composer, 
however, who had been listening intently, 
put a stop to their intended good offices by 
remarking to the bystanders that all the 
criminal’s cries were delivered by his ead 
voice, not his chest; and therefore were 
artificial. “The man,” said the great com- 
poser, “is undoubtedly shamming.” So, 
indeed, it actually proved to be, for on 
examination there was discovered a thick 
buff jerkin between the man’s coat and his 
back, which had effectually warded off all 
blows that had been aimed at him. So 
important is it to cultivate the habit of 
minute observation, and such an aid did 
music in this instance prove to the 
detection of a criminal. 

But there are a thousand such 
things around us in life, most in- 
teresting to observe, and most 
easy to notice, if the attention is 
once called to them. Not only does music 
monopolize the field of art and song, but, if 
we only consider the case, it extends its 
domain into every spoken and uttered sound. 
Its realm is commensurate with everything 
that affects the ear, although directly we 
leave the sphere of rhythm and melody we 
undountediy arrive at “ The Prose of Music,” 
and leave the poetry far behind. 

Many words in language are undoubtedly 
coined in order to express a musical repro- 
duction of the act they signify. Thus: 
“ splash,” “ scrape,” “ crack,” “ crush” — 
what could be more graphic than these four 
words, what device could better express the 
action of splashing and cracking ? 

Sut all language, especially blank verse, 
can have its utterance recorded in musical 
notes. To take a line from Milton :— 
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These are Thy glorious works, parent of 
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Oh 


fetaeeefe 


good, 


The whole of language, prose and poetry, 
can be musically expressed on such an 
analogy ; but while the majority of such lan- 
guage proves comparatively uninteresting, the 
tones of a great actor or the inflections of an 
eloquent orator offer a theme of fruitful 
study. 

The speaking voice of Mr. 
found to range from 
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He speaks on each and all the tones between 
these extremes, sometimes adhering to one 
note, as, for instance, the parting injunction 
n “Charles I.” :— 
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At other times running the whole gamut of 
the chromatic intervals in one ejaculation, 
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Mr. i style of utterance is, however, 
inclined to the monotone rather than to the 
chromatic ; we have heard him say several 
lines, often, as under :— 
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By contrast with this grave style of utter- 
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Al-mighty ! Thine this universal frame. 
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ance Mr. Wilson Barrett’s is exceedingly light 
and buoyant, travels through a greater range 
of notes, and makes more use of the high 
and melodious tones of the voice. A forcible 
illustration of this is his remarkable exclama- 
tion in “The Silver King” on the word 
“innocent.” Mr. Irving would most probably 
have spoken this : 


: v ae ; 


In - no - cent! In - no~- cent! 


Mr. Wilson Barrett ejaculates :— 
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In - no-cent! In-no-cent! In - no - cent! 
We make use of the language of celebrated 
actors for our illustrations, because their 
words and utterances are familiar to 
thousands ; but students of oratory may 
form precisely the same observations by 
listening to their favourite speaker. All 
language, no matter of what kind, has its 
music. In ordinary conversation, when we 
greet a friend, we unconsciously utter the 


musical phrase : 
werd zane = 
How do you do? 


How are you? 


The variations of this ordinary salutation 
are as numerous as the moods of feeling in 
which it is uttered. We are aware what a 
stiff turn can be given to these common 
words by the spirit in which we say them, 
sO numerous are the musical inflections of 
the voice. And the following may be added 
to the above as instancing some of the 
commonest methods of uttering the familiar 
address : 


- 
* 


How do you do? Pretty well, thank you. 


Stag ot - . 
=~ o—<— ee OT ERO Hl 
e e 
How d'ye do? Pretty well, thank you. 

At one time we lift our voice upwards 
when we address our friends. At another 
time we let it sink downwards. What is the 
cause of this difference ? Which is the blither 


and more joyous exclamation of the two? At 
any rate, both are used, and readers may test 
the cause of the variation themselves. 


a eee PES 


Where are you go-ing? I'm go-ing fora walk. 


Occasionally one may overhear a wife 
calling to her husband :— 


= 


Ed - ward ! Ed - ward ! 


And the reply comes :— 


. eet 
7 . a 
What do you 


=a oe ace ares 


I want you here. 


@: : —-— | 
- 
both - er. 


Don't 


Let us hope that such an answer is not 
always the final one in a matrimonial con- 
versation ; but at any rate, when it is, it is 
always intoned so. 

The tones of ordinary conversation, when 
the voice is not uplifted in any eagerness or 
emotion, seldom range beyond— 


EEE ET RE 
. = 


for women, and the bass equivalent notes for 
men. Small talk, which does not invite any 
enthusiasm, any feeling, or any excitement, 
can be always very completely ejaculated by 
the repetition of these five tones, and the 
intervening semi-tones and demi-tones. For 
the peculiarity of spoken language is that it 
makes great use of the little fraction of 
intervals which play but a small part in music 
proper—that is, at least, in the music of 
European nations. The musical systems of 
some Orientals are in this respect much 
closer to speech than ours is. 

But suppose we pass from the domain of 
small talk and chatter, and give vent to any 
emotional utterance. At once the tones are 
so decided, and so much alike in every one 
of us, that it becomes easy to chronicle them 
and to express them on the stave. 
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When we sigh, we say :— 


— 
. 
- ho! 


Heigh 
When we complain, we ejaculate :-— 
—— — 


— = 7 — i ——- 
‘= ee ES 
——— —— ee 
Oh - - - - dear! Oh - - - 


dear ! 


Hurt us, and we all cry :— 


Si ausendiaoenanianan 
= 
“~——b 
Oh! - - - 


In different keys, perhaps, according to 
our sex and the pitch of our voices, but 
in pretty much the same notes, every one 
of us. 

Laughter may be expressed very clearly in 
music ; and it has been artistically expressed 
many times. Perhaps the best utterance 
ever given to it is by Handel in “ L’Allegro,” 
where the words “ Laughter holding both his 
sides ” almost make the notes, despite them- 
selves, burst into a roar of merriment. 
Mephistopheles laugh in “ Faust” on the G 
in alto will be familiar to opera-goers. Also 
“laughing ” songs and “ laughing ” choruses 
many. 

The ordinary laugh of everyday life may 
be here expressed :— 


(S25 


~s 
Ha! ha! ha! ha-- 


or in the shorter and snappier style :- 


Zt 
be? e--S—-X 
t y— 


Ha! ha! ha! 


If laughter is so decided in its rhythm and 
clear in its intonation, crying is decidedly 
the reverse. It is very hard to register crying 
in musical notes. The voice slips about at a 
great rate, and rests such a short while on 
any given tone, that the finest ear must con- 
fess itself baffled in the attempt to record 
the plaintive utterance of the heart till long 
practice and many failures have at last 
rendered the attempt possible. A young 
lady giving vent to a tempest of sobs, while 
in the first place she disfigures her counten- 


ance, in the second place ought to be warned 
that she utters the following intolerable 
musical sentence :— 


2S 


t . 








Vary it as she likes, the variations are yet 
more intolerable :— 





—. , 
can meme 
+4, 


= 




















While if at the end of her outburst she falls 
into a fit of sobbing, the following ugly noise 
is the result :— 


> 


| Soe eee: 


Heu - - é Heu 





Not to the exclamations of human beings 
alone does the prose of music extend, but to 
those of the lower animals likewise. 

This is how a cow lows :— 


A horse neighs :— 





+ + +1 
i 


A lamb bleats :— 





ad 
y— 
Ma-a 


A donkey brays :— 
« 'e@—~ « =, « a mm, 
©: ee 
E - haw! fe - haw! : 
A calf bleats :— 


@: eo — lahat 
eee 
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A dog yelps’: 
Tn, a “ee 
sd ° a 


—pe— @ e— : 

& a 

A hen cackles : 
r ' - - - 


sa 
A cat mews : 


be? —_ 


a 
=o rae 


ihe 


\ ) 
HI 


SS = 
+ ho — 
Mi - aw Mi - aw 
A pig grunts 
J 
——~s tl 
>: 
SS e 
oe 


Some of these sounds might be expressed 
on a more elaborate scale, for these creatures, 
like ourselves, do not confine themselves to 
the very simplest utterance of their emotions 
at all times. And to take the cry of the 
horse alone, we may offer the three following 
additional expressions of it : 


a» 
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This as “a pair of bellows” blowing :— 

. a — : 

Sea . ke 
oat Set Crem rr, : 


and the following, in the same way, as the 
ring of a counterfeit shilling :— 


X 
t 
Xx 
it 
bit 


while the blacksmith on his anvil, so often 
imitated in songs, is, when reduced to its 
simplest form : 

—p 


A+ 5 
_Z 


The range of the “ Prose of Music” is 
practically commensurate with creation it- 
self, and the Greek philosopher who said 
there was music in everything was not 
iar from the truth, though we question if 
he ever thought of including the homely 


ene = — —_ 


= 
_ 
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+ 3-9 eter ee 
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Not only animate beings, but inanimate 
objects come within the scope of the “ Prose 
of Music.” 

Who would not recognise the following as 
“a creaking wheelbarrow ” : 


— 


> oo. “s—s 
a sfeee sfas ° = | 


6 


things which we have incorporated in our 
article. 

But enough has been said to show 
what an interesting field the whole subject 
opens up, and what untold enjoyment may 
be had by the amateur investigator if he 
exercises himself in transferring to musical 
notes the commonest impressions of his 
ear. 























A Master of Craft. 


By W. W. JAcoss. 


XVII. 
AT is one of the first laws of 
domestic economy that the 
Wt largest families must inhabit 
j the smallest houses—a state 
of things which is somewhat 
awkward when the heads wish 
to discuss affairs of state. Some preserve a 
certain amount of secrecy by the use of 
fragmentary sentences eked out by nods and 
blinks and by the substitution of capital 
letters for surnames: a practice likely to 
lead to much confusion and scandal when 
the names of several friends begin with the 
same letter. Others improve the family 
orthography to an extent they little dream of 
by spelling certain vital words instead of pro- 
nouncing them, some children profiting so 
much by this form, of vicarious instruction 
that they have been known to close a most 
interesting conversation by thoughtlessly 
cerrecting their pareots on a point of spell- 
ing. 

There were but few secrets in the Wheeler 
family, the younger members relating each 
other’s misdeeds quite 
freely, and refuting the 





dition which his family, who were fond of 
homely similes, had likened to a bear with a 
sore head. The sisterly attentions of Emma 
Wheeler were met with a boorish request to 
keep her paws off ; and a young Wheeler rash 
and inexperienced in the way of this weary 
world, who publicly asked what Bob had “ got 
the hump about,” was sternly ordered to finish 
his breakfast in the wash-house. Conse- 
quently there was a full meeting after tea, 
and when Poppy entered it was confidently 
expected that proceedings would at once 
open with a speech from the sofa. 

“Take the children outside a bit, Belinda,” 
said her mother, after the tea-things had 
been removed. 

“Got my ’ome 
Belinda. 

* Do ’em when you come back,” said Mrs. 
Wheeler. 

“Sha’n’t ’ave time,” replied Belinda, taking 
her books from a shelf; “they'll take me all 
the evening. We've all got a lot of ’ome 
lessons to-night.” 

“Never mind, you take ’em out,” persisted 

Mrs. Wheeler. 
“When I want to go 


lessons to do,” said 





charge of tale-bearing by 
keeping debit and credit 
accounts with each other in 
which assets and liabilities 
could usually be balanced by 
simpleaddition. Among the 
elders, the possession of a 
present secret merely meant 
a future conversation. 

On this day the juniors 
were quite certain that 
secret proceedings of a 
highly interesting nature 
were in the air. Miss 
Tyrell having been out 
since the morning, Mrs. 
Wheeler was looking for- 
ward anxiously to her 
return with the view of 
holding a little private 
conversation with her, and 
the entire Wheeler family 
were no less anxious to act 
as audience for the occa- 
sion. Mr. Bob Wheeler 
had departed to his work 
that morning in a con- 

Vol. xix.—8 





** BELINDA.” 
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out,” said Belinda, rebel- 
liously, “you won’t let 
me.” 

“Do as your mother tells 
you,’’? commanded Mr. 
Wheeler, with excellent 
sternness. 

“T want a little quiet,” 
said Mrs. Wheeler; “a 
little fresh air will do you 
good, Peter.” 

“T’'ll go and smoke my 
pipe in the wash-house,” 
said Mr. Wheeler, who 
had his own notions of 
healthful recreation. 

“Take your pipe out- 
side,” said Mrs. Wheeler, 
significantly. ‘Did you ’ear 
what I said, Belinda ?” 

Belinda rose noisily, and 
gathering up her untidy 
books, thrust them back 
in a heap on the shelf, and 
putting on her hat stood 
at the door commenting 
undutifully upon her 
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parents, and shrilly demanding of the small 
Wheelers whether they were coming or 
whether she was to stay there all night. She 
also indulged in dreary prognostications con- 
cerning her future, and finally driving her 
small fry before her, closed the street door 
with a bang which induced Mrs. Wheeler to 
speak of heredity and Mr. Wheeler’s sister 
Jane’s temper. 

“Where are you going, Poppy?” she 
inquired, as the girl rose to follow the dutiful 
Mr. Wheeler. “I want to speak to you a 
moment.” 

The girl resumed her seat, and taking up 
a small garment intended for the youngest 
Wheeler but two, or the youngest but one, 
whichever it happened to fit best, or which- 
ever wanted it first, stitched on in silence. 
“T want to speak to you about Bob,” said 
Mrs. Wheeler, impressively. “Of course you 
know he never keeps any- 
thing from his mother. He 
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“ He’s very young still,” said Poppy. 

“ He’s old enough to be married,” said 
Mrs. Wheeler. “ He’s told me all about you, 
he never has no secrets from ’is mother. He 
told me that he asked you to walk out with 
im last night and you said, ‘ No’; but I told 
im that that was only a gell’s way, and that 
you'd give ’im another answer soon.” 

“That was my final answer,” said Poppy 
Tyrell, the corners of her mouth hardening. 
“7 shall never say anything else.” 

* All young gells say that at first,” said Mrs. 
Wheeler, making praiseworthy efforts to keep 
her temper. “Wheeler ’ad to ask me five 
times.” 

“IT meant what I said,” said Poppy, stitch- 
ing industriously. ‘I shall never change my 
mind.” 

“It’s early days to ask you perhaps so soon 
after Captain Flower’s death,” suggested Mrs. 

Wheeler. 
“That has nothing at all 





‘as told me about all the 
gells he has walked out 
with, and though, of course, 
he ’as been much run after, 
he is three-and-twenty and 
not married yet. He told 
me that none of ’em seemed 
to be worthy of him.” 





She paused for so long 
that Poppy Tyrell looked 
up from her work, said 
“Yes,” in an expression- 
less manner, and waited 
for her to continue. 


“He’s been a good 
son,” said the mother, 
fondly ; “never no trou- 
ble, always been _per- 
tickler, and always quite 
the gentleman. He 
always smokes his cigar 
of a Sunday, and I re- 
member the very first 
money ’e ever earned ’e 
spent on a cane with a 
dog’s ’ed to it.” 

“Yes,” said 
again. 

“The gells he’s ’ad 
after ‘im wouldn’t be 
believed,”’ said Mrs. 
Wheeler, shaking her head with a tender 
smile at a hole in the carpet. “ Before you 
came here there was a fresh one used to 
come in every Sunday almost, but ’e couldn’t 
make up his mind. We used to joke him 
about it.” 


Poppy 


“* pop?’ CRIED Poppy.” 


to do with it,” said the girl. 
“T shall not marry your 
son, In any case.” 

“Not good enough for 
you, I suppose?” said the 
other, her eyes snapping. 
“In my time beggars 
couldn’t be choosers.” 

“They can’t choose 
much now,” said Poppy, in 
a low voice; “but as you 
know I’m going to a situa- 
tion on Monday, I shall 
soon be able to pay off my 
debt to you: though, of 
course, I can’t repay you 
for your kindness in letting 
me live here when I had 
nowhere else to go.” 

“Tt isn’t me you owe it 
to,” said Mrs. Wheeler. 
“J’m sure I couldn’t ’ave 
afforded to do it whatever 
Wheeler liked to say if Bob 
hadn’t come forward and 
paid for you.” 

“ Bob?” cried Poppy, 
springing to her feet and 
dropping her work on to 
the floor. 

“ Yes, Bob,” said 
other, melodramatically ; “’im what 
good enough to be your husband.” 

“TI didn’t know,” said the girl, brokenly ; 
“you should have told me. I would sooner 
starve. I would sooner beg in the streets. 
I will go at once.” 
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“T daresay you know where to go, so I 
sha’n’t worry about you,” replied Mrs. Wheeler. 
“You quiet ones are generally the worst.” 

“I am sorry,” murmured Poppy; “I did 
not mean to be rude, or ungrateful.” 

“You're very kind,” said Mrs. Wheeler. 
“Ts Mr. Fraser up in London ?” 

“T’m sure I don’t know,” said the girl, 
pausing at the door. 

“Sure to be, though,” said Mrs. Wheeler, 
significantly ; “ you won't ’ave to starve, my 
dear. But, there, you know that—some 
people’s pride is a funny thing.” 

Miss Tyrell regarded her for a moment in 
silence, and then quitted the room, coming 
back again from half-way up the stairs to 
answer a knock at the door. She opened it 
slowly, and discovered to her horror Mr. 
Fraser standing upon the doorstep, with a 
smile which was meant to be propitiatory, but 
only succeeded in being uneasy. 

“Ts that Mr. Fraser?” demanded 
Wheeler’s voice, shrilly. 

“That’s me,” said Fraser, heartily, as he 
shook hands with Poppy and entered the 
room. 

“T thought you wouldn’t be far off,” said 
Mrs. Wheeler, in an_ unpleasant 
“ Poppy’s been expecting you.” 

“T didn’t know that Mr. Fraser was 
coming,” said Poppy, as the helpless man 
looked from one to the other. “I suppose 
he has come to see you. He has not come 
to see me.” 

“Yes, I have,” said Mr. Fraser, calmly. 
“T wanted - 

But Miss Tyrell had gone quietly upstairs, 
leaving him to gaze in a perturbed fashion at 
the sickly and somewhat malicious face on 
the sofa. 

“‘What’s the matter?” he inquired. 

“Nothing,” said Mrs. Wheeler. 

“Isn’t Miss Tyrell well?” 

“*So far as I’m permitted to know the state 
of er ’ealth, she is,” was the reply. 

“Mr. Wheeler well?” inquired Fraser, 
after a long pause. 

“Very well, I thank you,” said Mrs. 
Wheeler. 

“And Miss Wheeler, and Bob, and the 
whole pa and all o. them ?” said Fraser. 

“* All very well,” said Mrs. Wheeler. 

His stock of conversation being exhausted, 
he sat glancing uncomfortably round the 
littered room, painfully conscious that Mrs. 
Wheeler was regarding him with a glance 
that was at once hostile and impatient. 
While he was wondering whether Miss 
lyrell had gone upstairs for a permanency, 


Mrs. 


voice. ° 
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he heard her step on the stairs, and directly 
afterwards she appeared at the door with her 
hat and jacket on. 

“Good-bye, Mrs. Wheeler,” she said, 
gravely. 

“Good-bye,” said Mrs. Wheeler, in the 
same way that a freer-speaking woman would 
have said “ Good riddance.” 

The girl’s eyes rested for a moment on 
Fraser. Then she bade him good-bye, and, 
opening the door, passed into the street. 

Fraser looked at Mrs. Wheeler in perplexity, 
then, jumping up suddenly as Poppy passed 
the window, he crossed to the door. 

“ Good-bye, Mrs. Wheeler,” he shouted, 
and, vaguely conscious that something was 
wrong somewhere, dashed off in pursuit. 

Poppy Tyrell, her face pale and her eyes 
burning, quickened her pace as she heard 
hurrying footsteps behind her. 

“T just wanted a few words with you, 
Miss Tyrell,” said Fraser, somewhat breath- 
lessly. 

“T—I am going on business,” said Poppy, 
in a quiet voice. 

“I didn’t understand Mrs. Wheeler just 
now,” said Fraser. “I hope you didn’t mind 
my calling?” 

“Oh, no,” said the girl; “call as often as 
you like, but this evening I’m busy. Come 
to-morrow.” 

This hospitality over-reached itself. ‘ Have 
you left the Wheelers?” he inquired, suddenly. 

“ Ves,” said Poppy, simply. 

“What’s the good of telling me to call, 
then ?” inquired Fraser, bluntly. 

“They will be pleased to see you, I’m 
sure,” said Miss Tyrell. 

“ Where are you going?” asked Fraser. 

Miss Tyrell made no reply, except to 
favour him with a glance which warned him 
not to repeat the question, and he walked 
beside her for some time in silence. 

* Good-bye,” she said, suddenly. 

“I’m not going,” said Fraser, with artless 
surprise. 

“ Mr. Fraser,” said the girl, reddening with 
anger, “will you please understand that I 
wish to be alone ?” 

“No,” said Mr. Fraser, doggedly. 

“A gentleman would not have to have 
half as much said to him,” said Poppy, 
trembling. 

“ Well, thank God I’m not a gentleman,” 
said Fraser, calmly. 

“Tf I had a father or a brother you would 
not behave like this,” said the girl. 

“If you had a father or a brother they 
would do it instead,” said Fraser, gently ; 
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“it’s just because you’ve got nobody else 
that I’m looking after you.” 

Miss Tyrell, who had softened slightly, 
stiffened again with temper. 

“You?” she said, hotly. “ What right have 
you to trouble yourself about me?” 

“No right at all,” said Fraser, cheerfully, 
“but I’m going to do it. If you've left the 
Wheelers, where are you going ?” 

Miss Tyrell, gazing straight in front 
of her, made no reply. 

“Won't you tell me?” persisted the 
other. 

“I’m not go- 
ing anywhere,” 
said Poppy, 
stopping sud- 
denly and fac- 
ing him. “I’ve 
got a new bertn 
next Monday, 
and to-morrow 
morning I am 
going to see 
them to ask 
them to employ 
me at once.” 

“And to- 
night?” sug- 
gested the 
other. 

“TI shall go 
for a walk,”’ 
said the girl. 
“ Now that you 
know all about 
my concerns, 
will you please 
0?” 

“Walk ?”. re- 

ted Fraser. 
“Walk? What, 
all night? You can’t do it—you don’t know 
what it’s like. Will you let me lend you 
some money? You can repay me as soon 
as you like.” 

“ No, thank you.” 

“For my sake ?” he suggested. 

Miss Tyrell raised her eyebrows. 

“I’m a bad walker,” he explained. 

The reply trembling on Miss Tyrell’s lips 
realized that it was utterly inadequate to 
the occasion, and remained unspoken. She 
walked on in silence, apparently oblivious of 
the man by her side, and when he next spoke 
to her made no reply. He glanced at a 
clock in a baker’s shop as they passed, and 
saw that it was just seven. 

In this sociable fashion they walked along 


“ OVER LONDON BRIDGE.” 


the Commercial Road and on to Aldgate, 
and then, passing up Fenchurch Street, 
mingled with the crowd thronging home- 
wards over London Bridge. They went as 
far as Kennington in this direction, and then 
the girl turned and walked back to the City. 
Fraser, glancing at the pale profile beside 
him, ventured to speak again. 

“Will you 
come down to 
Wapping and 
take my cabin 
for the night ?” 
he asked, anxi- 
ously. ‘‘The 
mate’s away, 
and I can turn 
in for’ard—you 
my »* 

li ey TT can have it all 
Pe to yourself.” 
i 1 . Miss Tyrell, 
‘FS EyrAl still looking 
J straight in front 
of her, made 
no reply, but 
with another 
attempt to 
shake off this 
pertinacious 
young man of 
the sea quickened her 
pace again. Fraser fell 
back. 

“Tf I’m not fit to 
walk beside you, I'll 
walk behind,” he said, 
in a low voice; “you 
won’t mind that?” 

In this way they 
walked through the 
rapidly thinning streets. 
It was now dark, and 

most of the shops had closed. ‘The elas- 
ticity had departed from Miss Tyrell’s step, 
and she walked aimlessly, noting with a 
sinking at the heart the slowly passing time. 
Once or twice she halted from sheer weari- 
ness, Fraser halting too, and watching her 
with a sympathy of which Flower would 
most certainly have disapproved if he had 
seen it. 

At length, in a quiet street beyond Strat- 
ford, she not only stopped, but turned and 
walked slowly back. Fraser turned too, and 
his heart beat as he fancied that she intended 
to overtake him. He-quickened his pace in 
time with the steps behind him until they 
slackened and faltered; then he looked 
round and saw her standing in the centre of 
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the pathway with her head bent. He walked 
back slowly until he stood beside her, and 
saw that she was crying softly. He placed 
his hand on her arm. 

“Go away,” she said, in a low voice. 

“T shall not.” 

“ You walked away from me just now.” 

“1 was a brute,” said Fraser, vehemently. 

The arm beneath his hand trembled, and 
he drew it unresistingly through his own. In 
the faint light from the lamp opposite he saw 
her look at him. 

“I’m very tired,” she said, and leaned 
on him trustfully. ‘“ Were you really going to 
‘leave me just now ?” 

“You know I was 
simply. 

Miss Tyrell, walking very slowly, pon- 
dered. “I should never have forgiven you 
if you had,” she said, thoughtfully. “I’m so 
tired, I can hardly stand. You must take 
me to your ship.” 

They walked slowly to the end of the 
road, but the time seemed very short to 
Fraser. As far as he was concerned he 
would willingly have dispensed with the 
tram which they met at the end and the 
antique four-wheeler in which they completed 
their journey to the river. They found a 
waterman’s skiff at the stairs, and sat side 


not,” said Fraser, 


by side in the stern, looking contentedly 


dark water, as the waterman 
pulled in the direction of the Swallow, 
which was moored in the tier. There 
was no response to their hail, and Fraser 
himself, clambering over the side, assisted 
Miss Tyrell, who, as the daughter of one 
sailor and the guest of another, managed 
to throw off her fatigue sufficiently to 
admire the lines of the small steamer. 

Fraser conducted her to the cabin, and 
motioning her to a seat on the locker, 
went forward to see about some supper. 
He struck a match in the forecastle and 
scrutinized the sleepers, and coming to the 
conclusion that something which was lying 
doubled up in a_ bunk, with its head 
buried in the pillow, was the cook, shook 
it vigorously. 

“Did you want the cook, sir?” said a 
voice from another bunk. 

“ Yes,” said Fraser, sharply, as he punched 
the figure again and again. 

“Pore cookie ain’t well, sir,” said the 
Seaman, sympathetically; “’e’s been very 
delikit all this evenin’; that’s the worst o’ 
them teetotalers.” 

“All right ; that’ll do,” said the skipper, 
sharply, as he struck another match, and 


over the 
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gave the invalid a final disgusted punch. 
““ Where’s the boy ?” 

A small, dirty face with matted hair pro- 
truded from the bunk above the cook and 
eyed him sleepily. 

“‘ Get some supper,” said Fraser, “ quick.” 

“Supper, sir?” said the boy, with a 
surprised yawn. 

“ And be quick about it,” said the skipper, 
“and wash your face first, and put a comb 
through your hair. Come, out you get.” 

The small sleeper sighed disconsolately, 
and, first extending one slender leg, clambered 
out and began to dress, yawning pathetically 
as he did so. 

* And some coffee,” said Fraser, as he Jit 
the lamp and turned to depart. 

“ Bill,” said the small boy, indignantly. 

“Wot d’ye want?” said the seaman. 

*“’Elp me to wake that drunken pig up,” 
said the youth, pointing a resentful finger at 
the cook. “I ain’t goin’ to do all the 
work.” 

“ You leave ’im alone,” said Bill, ferociously. 
The cook had been very liberal that evening, 
and friendship is friendship, after all. 

“That’s what a chap gets by keeping his- 
self sober,” said the youthful philosopher, as 
he poured a little cold tea out of the kettle 
on to his handkerchief and washed himself. 
“ Other people’s work to do.” 

He went grumbling up to the galley, and, 
lighting some sticks, put the kettle on, and 
then descended to the cabin, starting with 
genuine surprise as he saw the skipper sitting 
opposite a pretty girl, who was leaning back 
in her seat fast asleep. 

“Cook’ll be sorry ’e missed this,” he 
murmured, as he lighted up and began briskly 
to set the table. He ran upon deck again 
to see how his fire was progressing, and 
thrusting his head down the forecastle com- 
municated the exciting news to Bill. 

To Fraser sitting watching his sleeping 
guest it seemed like a beautiful dream. That 
Poppy Tyrell should be sitting in his cabin 
and looking to him as her only friend seemed 
almost incredible. A sudden remembrance 
of Flower subdued at once the ardour of his 
gaze, and he sat wondering vaguely as to the 
whereabouts of that erratic mariner until his 
meditations were broken by the entrance of 
the boy with the steaming coffee, followed 
by Bill bearing a couple of teaspoons. 

“T nearly went to sleep,” said Poppy, as 
Fraser roused her gently. 

She took ‘off her hat and jacket, and 
Fraser, taking them from her, laid them 
reverently in his bunk. Then Poppy moved 
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farther along the seat, and, taking some coffee, 
pronounced herself much refreshed. 

“I’ve been very rude to you,” she said, 
softly ; “but Mrs. Wheeler was very unkind, 
and said that of course I should go to you. 
That was why.” 

“ Mrs. Wheeler is 
stopped suddenly. 

“ Of course it was quite true,” said Poppy, 
healthfully attacking her plate ; “I did have 
to come to you.” 

“Tt was rather an odd way of coming, 
said Fraser ; “my legs ache now.” 

The girl laughed softly, and continued to 
laugh. Then her 
eyes moistened, 
and her face 
became troubled. 
Fraser, as the 
best thing to do, 
made an excuse 
and went up on 
deck, to the dis- 
comfort of Bill 
and the boy. 
who were not 
expecting him. 

Poppy was 
calm again by 
the time he re- 
turned, and 
thanked him 
again softly as 
he showed her 
her bunk and 


” began Fraser, and 


” 











withdrew for the 
night. Bill and 
the boy placed 
their berths at 
his disposal, but 
he declined them 
in favour of a 
blanket in the 
galley, where he 
sat up and slept 
but ill all night, 
and was a source 
of great embar- 
rassment to the cook next morning when he 
wanted to enter to prepare breakfast. 

Poppy presided over that meal, and it and 
the subsequent walk to discover lodgings are 
among Fraser's dearest memories. He trod 
on air through the squalid roads by her side, 
and, the apartments having been obtained, 
sat on the arm of the arm-chair—the most 
comfortable part—and listened to her plans. 

“And you won't go away without letting 
me know ?” he said, as he rose to depart. 


“‘aA SOURCE OF EMBARRASSMENT TO THE COOK.” 


Miss Tyrell shook her head, and her eyes 
smiled at him. “You know I won't,” she 
said, softly. “I don’t want to.” 

She saw him to the door, and until he had 
quitted the gate kept it hospitably open. 
Fraser, with his head in a whirl, went back 
to the Swadlow. 

XVIII. 

THE prime result of Mrs. Banks’s nocturnal 
ramble with Mr. William Green was a feeling 
of great bitterness against her old friend, 
Captain John Barber. Mr. Green, despite 
her protests, was still a member of the crew 
of the Foam, and walked about Seabridge in 
broad daylight, 
while she crept 
forth only after 
sundown, and 
saw a hidden 
meaning in every 
“Fine evening, 
Mrs. Banks,”’ 
which met her. 
She pointed out 
to Captain Barber 
that his refusal 
to dismiss Mr. 
Green was a re- 
flection upon her 
veracity, and 
there was a 
strange light in 
her eyes and a 
strange harden- 
ing of her mouth 
as the old man 
said that to 
comply with her 
request would be 
to reflect upon 
the polite sea- 
man’s veracity. 

Her discom- 
fiture was not 
lessened by the 
unbecoming _ be- 
haviour of her 
daughter, who, 
in some subtle manner, managed to convey 
that her acceptance of her mother’s version 
of the incident depended upon the way she 
treated Mr. Frank Gibson. It was a hard 
matter to a woman of spirit, and a harder 
thing still that those of her neighbours who 
listened to her account of the affair were 
firmly persuaded that she was setting her 
cap at Captain Barber. 

To clear her character from this imputa- 
tion, and at the same time to mark her 








A MASTER 


sense of the captain’s treatment of her, Mrs. 
Banks effected a remarkable change of front, 
and, without giving him the slightest warning, 
set herself to help along his marriage with 
Mrs. Church. 

She bantered him upon the subject when 
she met him out, and, disregarding his 
wrathful embarrassment, accused him in a 
loud voice of wearing his tie in a love-knot. 
She also called him a turtle-dove. The con- 
versation ended here, the turtle-dove going 
away crimson with indignation and cooing 
wickedly. 

Humbled by the terrors of his position, 
the proud shipowner turned more than ever 
to Captain Nibletts for comfort and sympathy, 
and it is but due to that little man to say that 
anything he could have done for his bene- 
factor would have given him the greatest 
delight. He spent much of his spare time 
in devising means for his rescue, all of which 
the old man listened to with impatience and 
rejected with contumely. 

“It’s no good, Nibletts,” he said, as they 
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“tT’s NO GOOD, NIBLETTS.” 
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sat in the subdued light of the cabin one 
evening. “Nothing can be done. If any- 
thing could be done, I should have thought 
of it.” 

“Yes, that’s what struck me,” 
little skipper, dutifully. 

“I’ve won that woman’s ’art,” said Captain 
Barber, miserably; “in ’er anxiety to keep 
me the woman’s natur’ has changed. There’s 
nothing she wouldn’t do to make sure of 
me.” 

“It’s understandable,” said Nibletts. 

“Tt’s understandable,” agreed Captain 
Barber, “ but it’s orkard. Instead o’ being a 
mild, amiable sort o’ woman, all smiles, the 
fear o’ losing me has changed ’er into a 
determined, jealous woman. She told me 
herself it was love of me ’as ’ad changed her.” 

“You ain’t written to her, I suppose?” 
asked Nibletts, twisting his features into an 
expression of great cunning. 

Captain Barber shook his head. “If you’d 
think afore speaking, Nibletts,” he said, 
severely, “ you’d know as people don’t write 

to each other when they’re in the same 

house.” 

The skipper apologized. “What I mean 
to say is this,” he said, softly. ‘“ She 
hasn’t got your promise in writing, and 
she’s done all the talking about it. I’m 
the only one you’ve spoken to about it, I 
s’pose ?” 

Captain Barber nodded. 

“ Well, forget all about it,” said Nibletts, 
in an excited whisper. 

Captain Barber looked at him pityingly. 

“What good’ll that do ?” he asked. 

“Forget the understanding,” continued 
Nibletts, in a stage whisper, “ forget every- 
thing ; forget Captain Flower’s death, act 
as you acted just afore he went. People’ll 
soon see as you’re strange in your manner, 

and I'll put the news about as 
you’ve been so affected by that 
affair that your memory’s gone.” 

“T was thinking of doing that 
the other day myself,” said Cap- 
tain Barber, slowly and untruth- 
fully. 

“T thought 
something you 
Nibletts. 

“T think I spoke of it, or I 
was going to,” said Barber. 

“You did say something,” 
Nibletts. 

“T wonder what would be the 
best way to begin,” said Barber, 
regarding him attentively. 


said the 


from 


you was, 
replied 


said,” 


said 
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Captain Nibletts’s nerve failed him at the 
responsibility. 

“It’s your plan, Captain Barber,” he said, 
impressively, “and nobody can tell a man 
like you how it should be done. It wants 
acting, and you’ve got to have a good 
memory to remember that you haven’t got a 
memory.” 

“Say that agin,” said Captain Barber, 
breathing thickly. 

Captain Nibletts repeated it, and Captain 
Barber, after clearing his brain with a glass 
of spirits, bade him a solemn good-night, 
and proceeded. slowly to his home. The 
door was opened by Mrs. Church, and a hum 
of voices from the front room indicated 
company. Captain Barber, hanging his hat 
on a peg, entered the room to discover 
Mrs. Banks and daughter, attended by Mr. 
Gibson. 

“ Where’s Fred?” he asked, slowly, as he 
took a seat. 

“ Who?” said Miss Banks, with a little 
scream. 

“ Lawk-a-mussy, bless the man,” said her 
mother. “I never did.” 

“ Not come in yet ?” asked Barber, looking 
round with a frightful stare. “The /oam’s 
up.” 

The company exchanged glances of con- 
sternation. 

“Why, is he alive ?” inquired Mrs. Church, 
sharply. 

“ Alive,” repeated Captain Barber. “ Why 
shouldn’t he be? He was alive yesterday, 
wasn’t he?” 

There was a dead silence, and then Captain 
Barber from beneath his shaggy eyebrows 
observed with delight that Gibson, tapping 
his forehead significantly, gave a warning 
glance at the others, while all four sitting in 
a row watched anxiously for the first signs of 
acute mania. 

“IT expect he’s gone round after you, my 
dear,” said the wily Barber to Miss Banks. 

In the circumstances this was certainly 
cruel, and Gibson coughed confusedly. 

“T'll go and see,” said Miss Banks, 
hurriedly ; “ come along, mother.” 

The two ladies, followed by Mr. Gibson, 
shook hands and withdrew hurriedly. Captain 
Barber, wondering how to greet Mrs. Church 
after he had let them out, fixed his eyes on 
the carpet and remained silent. 

“Aren’t you well?” inquired the lady, 
tenderly. 

“ Well, ma’am ?” repeated Uncle Barber, 
with severity. 

“ Ma’am ?” said Mrs. Church, in tones of 


tender reproach; “two hours ago I was 
Laura. Have you been to the Thorn?” 

“What Thorn?” demanded Captain 
Barber, who had decided to forget as much 
as possible, as the only safe way. 

“The Thorn Inn,” said Mrs. Church, 
impatiently. 

“Where is it?” inquired Captain Barber, 
ingenuously. 

Mrs. Church looked at him with deep 
consideration. “ Why, at the end of the 
cottages, opposite the Swan.” 

“What Swan?” inquired Captain Barber. 

“The Swan Inn,” said Mrs. Church, 
restraining her temper, but with difficulty. 

“Where is it?” said Uncle Barber, with 
breezy freshness. 

“Opposite the Thorn, at the end of the 
row,” said Mrs. Church, slowly. 

“ Well, what about it?” inquired Captain 
Barber. 

“Nothing,” said Mrs. Church, sharply, 
and proceeded to set supper. 

Captain Barber, hugging himself over his 
scheme, watched her eagerly, evincing a little 
bewilderment as she brought on a small, 
unappetizing rind of cheese, bread, two 
glasses, and a jug of water. He checked 
himself just in time from asking for the cold 
fowl and bacon left from dinner, and, drawing 
his chair to the table, eyed the contents 
closely. 

“Only bread and cheese ?” he said, some- 
what peevishly. 

“ That’s all,” said Mrs. Church, smiling ; 
“ bread and cheese and kisses.” 

Captain Barber tapped his forehead. 
“What did we have for dinner?” he asked, 
suddenly. 

“ Sausages,” replied Mrs. Church, blandly ; 
“we ate the:n all.” 

A piece of Captain Barber’s cheese went 
the wrong way, and he poured himself out 
some water and drank it hurriedly. “ Where's 
the beer?” he demanded. 

“ You've got the key of the cask,” said the 
housekeeper. 

Captain Barber, whose temper was rising, 
denied it. 

“T gave it to you this morning,” said Mrs. 
Church ; “you were going to do something 
to it, don’t you know?” 

“T don’t remember,” said Uncle Barber, 
surlily. 

“‘Whatever has happened to your memory?” 
said Mrs. Church, sweetly. 

“ My memory,” said the trickster, slowly, 
passing his hand over his brow ; “ why, what’s 
the matter with it ?” 
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“It doesn’t seem quite so good as it was,” 
said the lady, affectionately. “Never mind, 
my memory will have to do for. both.” 

There was enough emphasis on this last 
sentence to send a little chill through the 
captain’s frame. He said nothing, but keep- 
ing his eye on his plate attacked his frugal 
meal in silence, and soon afterwards went 
upstairs to bed to think out his position. 

If his own memory was defective, Mrs. 
Church’s was certainly redundant. When he 
came hurrying in to dinner next day she 
remembered that he had told her he should 
not be home to that meal. Hé was ungallant 
enough to contemplate a raid upon hers ; 
she, with a rare thoughtfulness, had already 
eaten it. He went to the Thorn, and had 
some cold salt beef, and cursed the ingenious 
Nibletts, now on his way to London, sky- 
high. ; i 

Mrs. Banks came in the next evening with 
her daurhter, and condoled with the house- 
keeper on the affliction which had already 
been noised about Seabridge. Mrs. Church, 
who had accepted her as an ally, but with 
mental reservations, softly applied a hand- 
kerchief to her eyes. 

“How are you feeling?” demanded 
Mrs. Banks, in the voice of one addressing a 
deaf invalid. 

Vol. xix.—9. 


“I’m all right,” said Barber, 
shortly. 

“ That’s his pride,” said 
Mrs. Church, mournfully ; “ he 
won't own to it. He can't 
remember anything. He pre- 
tends he doesn’t know me.” 
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“Who are you?” asked the 
sufferer, promptly. 
“He'll get the better of it,” 
said Mrs. Banks kindly, as her 
quondam foe wiped 
her eyes again. “If 
he don’t, you’d better 
marry defore Octo- 
ber.” 

To say that Cap- 
tain Barber pricked 
up his ears at this 
indicates but feebly 
his interest in the 
remark. He held his 
breath and _ looked 
wildly round the 
room as the two 
ladies, deftly ignoring 
him, made (heir 
arrangements for Ais 
future. 

“TI don’t like to seem to hurry it,” said the 
housekeeper. 

“No, of course you don’t. If he said 
October, naturally October it ought to be, in 
the usual way,” remarked the other. 

“T never said October,” interrupted the 
trembling mariner. 

“There’s his memory again,” said Mrs. 
Banks, in a low voice. 

“ Poor dear,” sighed the other. 

“ We'll look after your interests,” said Mrs. 
Banks, with a benevolent smile. “ Don’t 
you remember meeting me by the church 
the other night and telling me that you 
were going to marry Mrs. Church in 
October ? ” 

“ No,” bawled the affrighted man. 

“Clean gone,” said Mrs. Church, shaking 
her head; “it’s no use.” 

“Not a bit,” said Mrs. Banks. 

“October seems rather early,” said Mrs. 
Church, “especially as he is in mourning for 
his nephew.” 

“ There’s no reason for waiting,” said Mrs. 
Banks, decidedly. “I daresay it’s his loneli- 
ness that makes him want to hurry it. After 
all, he ought to know what he wants.” 

“T never said a word about it,” interposed 
Captain Barber, in a loud voice. 

“ All right,” said Mrs. Banks, indulgently. 


” 
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“ What are you going to wear, my dear?” she 
added, turning to the housekeeper. 

Mrs. Church seemed undecided, and 
Captain Barber, wiping the moisture from 
his brow, listened as one in a dream to a 
long discussion on the possibilities of her 
wardrobe, Thrice he interrupted, and thrice 
the ladies, suspending their conversation for 
a moment, eyed him with tender pity before 
resuming it. 

“Me and Frank thought of October,” 
said Elizabeth, speaking for the first time. 
She looked at Captain Barber, and then at 
her mother. It was the look of one offering 
to sell a casting vote. 
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very chairs on which they were sitting, en- 
deavoured in vain to stop them on a point of 
order, and discovered to his mortification 
that a man without a memory is a man 
without influence. In twenty minutes it 
was all settled, and even an approximate 
date fixed. There was a slight movement 
on the part of Elizabeth to obtain Captain 
Barber’s opinion upon that, but being 
reminded by her mother that he would 
forget all about it in half an hour’s time, she 
settled it without him. 

“I’m so sorry about your memory, Captain 
Barber,” said Mrs. Banks, as she prepared 
to depart. “I can understand what a loss 
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“ October's said the old 
bridling. 

Mrs. Church looked up at her, and then 
modestly looked down again. “Why not a 
double wedding ?” she asked, gently. 

Captain Barber’s voice was drowned in 
acclamations. Elizabeth kissed Mrs. Church, 
and then began to discuss her own wardrobe. 


The owner of the house, the owner of the 


early,” lady, 
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it iss My memory’s a very good one. I 
never forget anything.” 

“You forget yourself, ma’am,” returned 
her victim, with unconscious ambiguity, and, 
closing the door behind her, returned to the 
parlour to try and think of some means of 
escaping from the position to waich the 
ingenuity of Captain Nibletts, aided by that 
of Mrs. Banks, had brought him. 


(Zo be continued.) 





Du Maurier at the “ Funch” Table. 


By HENRY 
SS HE Punch Dinner Table is 
4} one of the closest corpora- 
tions in the world. The door 
of the room where the weekly 
feast is held is as jealously 
“tiled” as if the business of the 
evening were connected with Freemasonry. 
In my time, men finally honoured with invita- 
tion to sit “round the mahogany tree” went 
through a sort of probationary term. Once 
or twice a year there were jaunts up the river 
or four-in-hand drives to famous country 
taverns. Here dinner was served in bounti- 
ful fashion.. But it was not at ¢Ae Table, and 
it was therefore permissible for the editor to 
include in the invitation specially favoured 
outside contributors. 

There was a memorable occasion when, in 
1881, Frank Burnand succeeding to the 
editorship, the principle of extending the 
borders of companionship was liberally inter-- 
preted. All the regular outside contributors, 
whether with pen or pencil, were bidden to 
a feast spread at the Albion, a famous City 
inn. 

After dinner we played at “Wednesday 
night in Bouverie Street.” The waiters were 
sent out of the room, the attention of the 
company concentrated, and the signal given, 
“Now, gentlemen, the big cartoon, if you 





please.” 
The big cartoon is still, as it has been for 
many years, the work of that preux chevaiter, 


John Tenniel. The second cut--the under- 
cut it is more familiarly called — grows 
under the graceful pencil of Linley Sam- 
bourne. The big cartoon looks, as a work 
of consummate art should look, easy to do 
when it is finished and laid out on the book- 
stalls. The general impression in the minds 
of nine-tenths of the ladies and gentlemen 
who buy Punch on Wednesday is that Sir 
John Tenniel knocked off the cartoon on 
l‘uesday afternoon, probably between lunch 
and dinner time. That idea, whilst belittling 
the thought and labour involved, is, really, a 
compliment to the work. The Punch car- 
toon, necessarily dealing with the subtlest 


W. Lucy. 

developments of intricate political events, 
often of international concern, comes out 
on a Wednesday so pat to the actual situa- 
tion of the hour, that it is natural to suppose 
it was achieved, as leading articles in the 
morning paper are, on the latest intelligence 
of the night before publication. 

As a matter of fact, Mr. Punch’s young 
men, sitting in council on one Wednesday 
night, must needs see a week ahead, the 
cartoon illustrating the position not as it is 
on Wednesday the first of the month, but as 
it will be on Wednesday the eighth. This is 
skating over very thin ice, a practice rendered 
possible only by the exercise of intimate 
knowledge of political affairs, combined with 
sound judgment. Only once in recent times 
has Punch stumbled, and the accident is so 
rare that everyone remembers it. When the 
relief column was advancing to the deliver- 
ance of Gordon, cooped up in Khartoum, a 
point was reached whereat the final triumph 
seemed a matter of a clearly defined number 
of days. Viewing the situation, as usual, a 
week ahead, the cartoon was devised showing 
Gordon out of the thicket. On Wednesday 
morning, when the triumphant cartoon was 
opened on all the bookstalls, there came 
news that Gordon was slain. 

The outsiders, guests at the Albion dinner 
party in 1881, knew nothing of all this. 
Each in turn set himself with a light 
heart to devising a cartoon, and probably no 
room of the same size encompassed an equal 
amount of impracticable rubbish. 

I have no_ recollection of meetings 
du Maurier at this my first Punch dinner. 
It was later in the same year that I 
came into close companionship with him, 
beginning a friendship that only death 
chilled. It-was on the occasion of one of 
the trips up the river, engineered and person- 
ally conducted by bluff-mannered, generous- 
hearted William Bradbury, the representative 
of the proprietors of Punch, who for more 
than a generation sat in the vice-chair at the 
Wednesday dinner, with du Maurier on his 
left hand. 
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From a Photo. by Linley Sambourne. 


A famous outing of this kind has its memory 
preserved by a set of photographs taken on 
the spot. We drove to Dorking in a four-in- 


hand, du Maurier to our regret being unable 


to join the party. It was in mid-July, but the 
weather turned out more appropriate to mid- 
winter. However, we made the best of it, 
and Linley Sambourne (known to his brethren 


at the table by the affectionate diminutive 
“Sammy ”) undertook to picture the scene. 
Three times, under slightly varying circum- 
stances of weather, we formed a _ group. 
In the first photograph, hatted and hooded, 
with coats buttoned up and umbrellas ready 
(F. C. B., careful of a precious life, has, it 
will be observed, placed a newspaper between 


From a Photo. by Linley Sambourne. 





DU MAURIER 
the soles of his boots and the sodden turf), 
we enjoyed the July weather of the so«ailed 
nineteenth century. ; 

A little later came a gleam of sunshine. 
Off went the coats, down were flung the 


AT THE 


“PUNCH” TABLE. 


a cheerful ‘ittle group of otherwise unfamiliar 
faces. This, I found, was the Punch staff, 


and lo! my companions in the fly were two 
of its oldest members. 
In later years it chanced that I sat every 


From a Photo. by Harry Furnias. 


umbrellas, heads were uncovered, and we 
made believe it was a summer day. (QOb- 
serve Sir John Tenniel mopping his brow, 
wet with honest sweat of a sultry day.) 
Scene III. Presto! The sun has fled, dark 
clouds are gathered again, and we, once 
more coated and hatted, enjoy July weather. 
In this last scene the figure on the extreme 
right is altered, Harry Furniss going off to 
work the camera, so that Sammy’s manly 
form might adorn the picture. 

On the occasion ever stored in memory 
as that on which I made du Maurier’s 
acquaintance, we were to join the steam 
launch at a point on the river some two 
miles distant from the railway station. On 
leaving the train I found there was only one 
fly at the door, and that already engaged by 
two gentlemen. By strange good fortune I 
gathered from direction given to the cabman 
that they were going to the very place whither 
I was bound. I ventured to ask to be 
allowed to share the expense of the fly, a 
request courteously granted. We jogged 
along, talking of the weather and other non- 
committal topics, till we arrived at the inn 
yard, where I found my editor standing amid 


Wednesday night between Gil a Beckett 
and The Professor, as Percival Leigh was 
called. We sometimes talked about that 
drive, and they told me how they had 
wondered who the deuce I was that I should 
want to be driving to the very inn where 
Mr. Punch and his young men foregathered 
with designs on dinner. I fancy they thought 
it was exceedingly presumptuous conduct. 

Before dinner we went for a spin up the 
river in the launch. Du Maurier in his 
boyish fashion was lying full length in the 
bow of the boat, smoking his eternal cigarette. 
I timidly approached, planted myself in his 
neighbourhood, and he, in his unvaried simple, 
unaffected manner, forthwith began to talk as 
if we had been friends since schooldays. He 
was a charming talker, and enjoyed the 
exercise of his gift. But in this respect, as in 
all others, he was absolutely free from anything 
like assumption or self-assertion. His talk 
was as unpremeditated, frequently as joyous, 
as the singing of the lark. 

At the weekly council he rarely contributed 
suggestions to the cartoon. He had no care 
for, and very little knowledge of, politics, 
with which the work was chiefly concerned. 
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Sometimes when the design and its treatment 
were settled in every detail, and there came 
the consideration of the title, he would flash 
forth a happy suggestion that settled a knotty 
point. (1 have known the discussion over the 
title of the cartoon exceed in length debate 
on design of the picture.) It was after 
work was done, fresh cigars lit, tumblers 
filled, and the flood of hilarity, temporarily 
dammed by the obstacle of serious work, 
onée more surging, that du Maurier developed 
.nta Kicky, and became, as someone effusive 
to the point of a misplaced plural said, 
“the life and souls of the party.” On 
summer nights he liked to take his coat 
off, borrow an additional chair, and, reclin- 
ing on the two, open out the founts of 
his fancy and his humour. 

It happened that, everyone seated in his 
appointed place at the table, I was through 
the dinner separated by the length of the 
board from du Maurier. - Often, when William 
Bradbury had gone off to catch an early 
train for his suburban home, I migrated to 
the empty seat next to du Maurier, occa- 
sions when I did not get home very early. 
As for du Maurier, once he had got his 
coat. off, with two chairs to loll upon, a 
box of cigarettes at hand, and a bottle of 
claret on the table, he did not want to go 
home at all. Nor was there any need 
suggested by the well of his brilliant con- 
versation running dry. 

Perhaps one influence that made him 
shrink from starting for home was the length 
of the journey, and the inevitable trouble with 
the cabman. During the greater part of his 
connection with Punch he lived on the 
verge of Hampstead Heath. It was a charm- 
ing place—when you got there. But, as du 
Maurier used to say, parodying a line from a 
music-hall refrain then popular, “ You’ve got 
to get there fust.” The bloated London 
cabman, on the look-out for fat fares for short 
distances, shrank with klonest indignation 
from the prospect of receiving a shilling over 
the regulation fare for a journey to the 
extreme edge of the four-mile radius, including 
ascent of one of the slopes of Hampstead 
Hill. 

When Major O’Gorman was still with us in 
the House of Commons— 

Our portly and ponderous Major, 
Our mighty, magnificent Major : 
The Councils of State 


Have no man of such weight 
Or such girth as our bould Irish Major 


it was told in the smoking-room how, 
when he appeared in Palace Yard with 
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evident design of being driven home, all the 
drivers of four-wheelers lashed their horses 
into a gallop and dashed out of the Yard, 
fearful lest one or other should be selected 
to convey this more than nineteen stone of 
humanity. Du Maurier told me, and here 
the conception was even more fanciful, that 
as soon as he emerged from Bouverie Street 
into Fleet Street, after the Wednesday night 
dinner, the hansom cabmen right and left 
whipped up their horses and fled. 

“Tey knew I wanted to go to Hamp- 
stead,” he gravely insisted. 

In later years he overcame this difficulty 
in the happiest fashion. As he admitted, 
his house, “ when you got there,” was what 
agents call extremely “eligible.” It stood in 
a quiet, old-fashioned street, with a view of 
the Heath, over which du Maurier frequently 
trudged and communed with himself. It was 
during one of these morning walks, on this 
occasion accompanied by a friend, that he 
first told the story of Peter Ibbetsen, sug- 
gesting it as the framework of a novel. 

“Why don’t you write it yourself ?” asked 
his companion. 

Du Maurier laughed at the idea. He was 
a poor artist in black and white. It was not 
for him to take up the pen to compete with 
the ready writer. Still, he was fascinated by 
the plot his fancy had evolved, and urgently 
pressed it on the acceptance of his friend, to 
make his own book withal. The generous 
offer was declined, and so it came to pass 
that, as noone else would do it, du Maurier 
wrote “ Peter Ibbetsen.” 

Some years before his death there came an 
offer to rent New Grove House, furnished 
for the summer season. Du Maurier 
jumped at this opportunity of a change 
of residence nearer to the centre of things 
in town. Thereafter he generally let his 
Hampstead house, and, with the rent received, 
took a furnished house in a more accessible 
region. When the success of his novels 
made him rich beyond his modest dreams of 
avarice he finally quitted Hampstead, taking 
the lease of a roomy corner house in Oxford 
Square. Last of all, he finally went back to 
Hampstead, carried through a crowd that 
lined the old familiar ways, housed and 
homed in a corner of the churchyard whose 
walls he had ofter skirted on his way to and 
from. the Punch dinner-table. 

During the weeks of his residence in town 
he seized the opportunity of giving a 
succession of dinner parties. Whether as 
host or guest, he was a charming man to 
meet in Bouverie Street or elsewhere. Here 
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is one of his little notes about a dinner he 
missed, interesting chiefly for the sketch of 
Burnand as Mephistopheles and himself as 
Faust. 


Arw Grose House, 
Hawysterd Heath. 
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I happened to be present at what was, I 
believe, the last of a delightful series of 
home dinners interrupted by his illness. As 
usual, it was a small party, the number de- 
signed to meet what du Maurier properly 
regarded as an essential toa successful dinner, 
the opportunity of occasional lapses into 
general conversation. 

“When I go out to an ordinary dinner 
party,” he used to say, “I often feel that I 
might as well be dining at a /ad/e a’héte. I 
have a neighbour on my right and another 
on my left to whom I talk in turn. For all 
practical purposes I am dining with these 
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two whom possibly I never met before, may 
never see again, whose company I certainly 
did not select. They may be moderately 
bright; in which case one has a pleasant 
dinner. Ten to one they 
are duffers, and like a star- 
ling you may have read 
about, I can’t get out. At 
least not until the long, un- 
lovely dinner is over.” 

An incident in connection 
with this last dinner party 
at Oxford Square dwells in 
my mind as revealing a cer- 
tain stage of hypochondria 
that marked the approach 
to the end. Amongst the 
guests were Mrs. Humphry 
Ward, Sir George Trevelyan, 
and Mr. Andrew Lang. 
Everything went brightly, 
only the host sitting strangely 
silent with a rare look of 
moodiness on his face. He 
told me afterwards in tone 
of bitter disappointment that 
he had taken special pains 
to make up the party, and it 
had proved a dismal failure. 
Andrew Lang is a very old 
friend of mine. For more 
than twenty years we were 
colleagues * on the same 
morning journal. He 
arrived in the drawing-room 
some few minutes later than 

I. By some sudden freak, instead of 
shaking hands as others did, we with 
mock courtesy made each other a pro- 
found bow. Du Maurier observed this, 
and straightway crew the most lugu- 
brious conclusions. 

“Of course I know,” he said. “It 
often happens that fellows living to- 
gether on a paper fall out. But I’d 

no idea you and IL.ang weren’t on speaking 
terms.” 

It was with the greatest difficulty I eased 
his mind on this point. On the general 
question of the success of the brilliant little 
party he would not be comforted. 

Success in a new field, the magnitude of 
which comes to but one man in a generation, 
had no effect in the direction of turning 
du Maurier’s head. Whilst the new world 
and the old were ringing with praise of 
“Trilby,” whilst the Haymarket was blocked 
with a crowd patiently waiting their turn to 
gain admission to the theatre where it had been 
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placed on the stage, the author was in his rela- 
tions with his family and at the Punch Table 
the same simple-mannered, delightful com- 
panion known to them before, as he said, he 
“struck ile.” Nevertheless, there was a palp- 
able change in him, the result of fading health. 
His blood chilled with premonitory touch of 
the hand of death, he fell into moods of 
depression, plaining that success had come 
too late. A week or two after the dinner 
in Oxford Square he dined with us on 
what turned out to be the last time I saw 
him. He was in much*better spirits, talk- 
ing hopefully about another novel he had 
in his mind in succession to “The Martians.” 

“And what will you call it?” his old 
friend Lord Wolseley asked. 

“*Soured by Success,’ ” du Maurier quickly 
answered. 

At the Punch Table du Maurier was 
always Kicky, as the late Percival Leigh 
was The Professor, as Sir John Tenniel still 
is Jack Ides, and as Linley Sambourne is 
reduced to the proportions of Sammy. 
The difference is that whereas these last 
three names were conferred at the Table, 
du Maurier brought his with him from his 
nursery. When he was a child in Brussels, 
just sixty-three years ago, there was of the 
household a Fiemish servant named Francis. 
Between the burly Flamande and the baby 
boy there existed a strong affection. In his 
latest days du Maurier recalled how Francis 
used to take him in his arms and carry him 
off to show him some birds painted on 
window-panes. The child thought they were 
real, and wondered they didn’t fly away. 
Francis called his little pet “ Ze manniken.” 
Infant lips attempting to pronounce the 
phrase produced “ Kicky.” Thus it came to 
pass that in the family circle and in the 
brotherhood of the Punch Table he was 
Kicky to the end. 

His real name was, in its full length, far 
more imposing: George Louis Palmella 
Busson du Maurier! It sounds like the 
style of one of Ivanhoe’s companions. As a 
matter of fact, it is of modern origin. 
The family name was Busson. Du Maurier 
is a territorial appellation derived from a 


chateau built in the fifteenth century, situated . 


either in Anjou or Maine, du Maurier was 
not certain which. 

“ Anyhow,” he said, on the only occasion 
he referred to the matter, “it’s a brewery 
now.” 

Du Maurier, though he did not often talk 
of it, was‘ proud of his family descent, and 
was well acquainted with the ramifications of 
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the family tree. In “ Peter Ibbetsen,” all un- 
suspected, lurk names that grow upon it, 
transferred to characters in the novel. His 
mother was an Englishwoman ; his father, 
though a Frenchman, was born in England. 
Their famous son was born in Paris on the 
6th of March, 1834. He did not come into 
large inheritance of the world’s goods. The 
household income was drawn chiefly from 
the family glass works in Anjou. The 
father, from whom du Maurier inherited his 
love of music and his beautiful voice, was a 
somewhat impracticable man. He was ever 
hitting upon inventions that were, some day, 
to make the family fortune, and meanwhile 
ate up the monthly remittances from the 
prosaic glass works. He moved about from 
Paris to Brussels, from Belgium to London, 
from No. 1, Devonshire Terrace (later the 
home of Charles Dickens), to Boulogne, from 
Boulogne back to Paris, and once more to 
London, where young du Maurier was sent 
to the Birkbeck laboratory with instructions 
from his father to become a great chemist. 

This design was pursued to the extent that, 
in his twentieth year, George Louis Palmella 
was set up in business on his own account in 
a chemical laboratory, under the shadow of 
the Mansion House. But business did not 
come. Two years later du Maurier /ére 
died, leaving but small provision for his 
family. Kicky accompanied his widowed 
mother to Paris, straightway striding upon 
the true pathway of his career. He entered 
as a student at Gleyre’s, a studio of which, 
with its charming companionship, all the 
world has read in “Trilby.” A year later 
he went to Antwerp, working hard in the 
Academy. 

This is the episode in his life that furnished 
material for several chapters in “The Mar- 
tians.” Here befell the great disaster minutely 
described in the novel. Drawing one day 
from a model, the sight of his left eye 
suddenly failed him, it being, indeed, closed 
for ever. The student was long depressed 
by apprehension of total blindness. Happily 
his right eye was preserved, and with it he 
accomplished the varied delicate work turned 
out through the next forty years. A year or 
two before his death he had fresh anxiety 
about his eye, and for a while had to lay 
down his pencil. He wrote to me from 
Hampstead on the 2oth of January, 1892 :— 

“Thanks awfully for Baron de Book- 
worms. “Yours ever, 

“G. pu MAURIER.” 

A facsimile of this is given at the top of 
the next page. 
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The photographer, who du 


Qez ‘ an Maurier professed to believe 
was “a Deacon on Sundays,” 


was extremely wrath. 


4%, QA bbe RW “Gentlemen,” he said, “I 


would have you understand 
that this is not an ordinary 
painter’s studio where you 


ta 
wun tne can smoke and be otherwise 


disorderly.” 


The scene greatly tickled 
3 : the fancy of the light-hearted 
c a — couple. Du Maurier made 





In 1860 du Mau- 
rier again set up in 
London, henceforward 
his home and work- 
shop. He had lodg- 
ings in Newinan 
Street, sharing them 
with Whistler, then, 
like himself, an ob- 
scure young man 
exceedingly anxious 
to earn a_ guinea. 
He early gained a 
footing on Once a 
lVeek, for which he 
drew regularly. His 
first drawing appeared 
in Punch in 1860, 
and, as he used laugh- 
ingly to say, it was 
all due to Whistler. 
One day the chums 
looked in at the studio 
of a photographer. 
Whistler was smoking 

cigarette, and con- 
tinued to puff away 


in the very Presence. 
Vol. xix.—10, 


a sketch of the pompous 

phot grapher, Whistler, and 

himself, and sent it in to 

Punch. Wt was accepted, 

“and from that day,” du 
Maurier said, “I have never lacked bread 
and cheese. Indeed, sometimes I have found 
my bread buttered on both sides.” 

In a letter, undated, probably written in 
1891 or ’92, du Maurier enters upon a 
subtle appreciation of his own position 
and scope as an artist, compared with 
those of Leech. The moral is shown in 
the little sketch at the foot where Leech 
appears as a dead lion, du Maurier repre- 
senting himself as the living donkey. 
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It has been told how the man who had 
long established a reputation as an artist in 
black and white happed upon the more im- 
mediately successful, infinitely more lucra- 
tive, work of the novelist. Possibly renewed 
trouble with his eyesight crystallized intention 
in the matter. If he lost his remaining eye 
he could no longer continue his beloved 
work in Punch, but he might, even if as 
blind as Milton, write books. His method 
of composition necessitated by the state of 
his eyesight was peculiar. He sat by the 
fireside with paper on his knee and pencil in 
hand writing rapidly, without attempt to 
follow with dim sight the formation of words 
or sentences. It was a labour of love for his 
wife or one of his daughters to make of the 
pathetically blurred MS. a fair copy for the 
press. 

He did not care much about “ Trilby,” 
round which the world went mad. _ Pro- 
bably this was in part due to resentment 
of the world’s neglect of what-he held to 
be the greater work, “ Peter Ibbetsen.” 
Therein 1 agreed with him, but was not 
able to follow him in nis further conviction 
that vreatest of all was “The Martians.” 
He often talked to me about that book 
whilst the story was growing under his 
hand. He felt he must satisfy the expec- 
tation created by the phenomenal success 
of “ Trilby.”. To that task he set himself 
laboriously and hopefully, dying in the 
sure and certain hope that he had achieved 
his aim. I read “ Trilby” whilst it was 
running in //arfer’s, and seem to have written 
to say how much I enjoyed its freshness and 
vigour. I find this note in reply :— 

** New Grove House, 
“ Hampstead Heath, 
“June, 3, 91. 

“My Dear Lucy,— Many thanks for 

your kind letter (which I shall ever value) 
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about ‘ Trilby,’ the daughter of my old age. 
I am indeed proud to think she beguiled 
your weariness instead of sending you to 
sleep—and that you are not insensible to 
‘the charms of my literary style.’ I hope 
she will go on pleasing you, till she departs 
this life, which she will do in the August 
number of Harper's Magazine, and that 
Mrs. Lucy will drop a tear! With kind 
regards to you both, 
“ Yours ever, 
“G. DU MAURIER.” 

One of his vain regrets was that he had 
not hit upon his real vocation before a time 
of life when he would not have opportunity 
to work out the abundance of plots and 
fancies with which his mind was stored. 
Early in 1896, “The Martians” just out of 
hand, he told me he had in his mind the 
full plot of a fourth novel. “Too late, too 
late,” he murmured, speaking rather to him- 
self than to me. The announcement of 
what proved to be his fatal illness appeared 
in the newspapers side by side with bold 
advertisement that so great was the rush for 
the number of arfer’s Magazine contain- 
ing the opening chapters of “The Martians,” 
that on the day after publication a second 
edition went to press. “Too late, too 
late!” Probably one of du  Maurier’s 
bitterest reflections as he lay on his death- 
bed was that he was dying with nearly all 
his music in him. 

In his study at New Grove House there 
hung one of his few water-colours, a portrait 
of his friend, Canon Ainger. I think of 
another picture in which Canon Ainger last 
figured near his old friend. He stood, 
white-surpliced, reading in broken voice 
passages from the Burial Service, the sun- 
shine of an October afternoon overhead ; 
beneath, the grave in which we laid all 
that was left of the form that was Kicky’s. 





was away out West (said 

Doolittle), back in the seven- 

ties. We skinned the town 

for one hundred and thirteen 

dollars—the smartest scoop as 

ever you heard of. Doolittle 

and Mahafferty’s Dime Museum floated out 

of that combine. And now Mick’s a member 

of Congress, and me—Dan Doolittle—well, 
| reckon to run the best show in Chicago. 

I was a drummer in those days, on the 
road for Phantom Skilligrew and Company, 
wind-engine manufacturers, and they busted 
and left me high and dry in Sumpter City, 
Idaho, with a ten-dollar bill and a telegram 
to look out for another job. 
that mean I was ashamed of my own shadow 
the morning I met Mick Mahafferty fossick- 
ing round the saloons on the breezy. 

“Begorrah, Johnson!” he cried, coming 
up to me cordial like, “I never dreamed for 


» 


to meet you here! 


I tell you I felt- 


By HERBERT COMPTON. 


“I’m not Johnson,” I answered bim. 

“Sure then,” said he, “’tis Tim O’Connor. 
I was always a dunce at names. It’s the 
faces I nivver forget.” 

“O’Connor’s not my name either,” said I, 
a bit riled, for I suspicioned the fellow. 

“Arrah then, it bates me _ intoirely to 
remimber who it is!” and he scratched his 
head, and looked hard at me so as I couldn’t 
escape him. 

“I’m Daniel Doolittle,” said I; “and if 
you want the truth, I don’t know you from 
the devil.” 

“Bedad! It’s always a mistake I’m after 
making. Ah! the disappointments of life!” 
groaned Mick, heaving a sigh fit to fill a foot- 
ball; “and to think, now, if you’d been 
Johnson I could have borrowed a dollar from 
you quite asy!” 

“*Pears to me you are not one of them 
poor sort of critters that gets lost for want of 
cheek !” 
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“True for you. Nivver that!” he cried, 
shaking his head as sober as a parson. 
“°Tis the only gift God gave me, and I must 
not be neglecting it. 
whisky too,” he added, plaintively, “if it 
wouldn’t be inconveniencing you.” 

“That’s just what it would.” 

“ Indade ?” 

“Yes; till I find Johnson,” said I, with a 
wink, 

He gave a pleasant laugh and clapped me 
on the shoulder. 

“°Tis queer; mighty queer. I was de- 
ceived for onst. But you have the foine 
presence of a plutocrat, sor, wid them 
whiskers of yours! Begorrah, and I only 
had them darling whiskers I’d be driving a 
practice and a pair of blood horses in Dublin 
this minute, instead of wasting my substance 
in the streets of Sumpter City. It’s the 
smoothness of my cheeks that’s been the 
ruin of me intoirely.” 

“Guess,” said I, “that was the gift God 
gave you?” 

“Ah !—the Saxon slang!” and he turned 
his nose up. “ But listen, and I'll tell you 
my story. I was bred up for a docther. 
But it’s me innocent, smooth face and moild 
blue infant’s eyes that’s always stood in the 
way of success. Sure and I was ill-advised 
to study obstetrics, and the appearance of 
me was fatal to the schame. So I aban 
doned the profession and took up with play 
acting, and away to the States, like one or 
two of me countrymen before me. But 
Shiny Kidd (he was the. manager of our 
troop, and a thayfe at thatthe curse of 
Cromwell, go after him!) eloped over at 
Spokane with two weeks’ salary and the 
leading lady. So the company took up a 
contract to get the harvest in for a farmer 
way down the Snake River. It didn’t befit 
me dignity, after playing Othello, to be 
slaving like a negro in the fields, whereby 
there was rude remarks made. So I came 
down here, and what with rye whisky and 
poker, and a confiding timpriment, I’m 
claned out of the little I had. And now, 
sor, you know me distressful history,” said 
he, “and may it be a warning to you. But 
how is it an illigant gintleman like yourself 
is seeking Mr. Johnson?” 

There was a way with Mick Mahafferty 
enough to soften a stone flung at him, and I 
just tumbled to the fascination of it, and told 
him what troubled me and all about it. And 
then I broke my ten-dollar bill and we had a 
drink together. 

“ Me friend,” said he to me, after a little, 


I could lap a drop of 


“ T’ve got a schame in my brain I'd like foine 
to give a chanst to.” 

“ And what may that be ?” 

“A schame to make money.” 

“Spout,” said I. 

“Listen, then. There’s two weak points 
underlying human nature in this cold, crool 
world. ‘The name of the one is Charity, and 
of t’other Curiosity. “Tis not charity I’d be 
appealing to at all, at all.” 

“Nor me either.” 

“ But curiosity,” said he; “the contimpt- 
able curiosity of me fellow-craytures presents 
a fine scope for enterprise. Faith, now, 
remimber that great man Mr. Barnum—did 
you ever read his autobiography? Sure ’tis a 
gospel for such as you and me—and, say, 
isn’t it a Museum we ought to be after 
starting ? ” 

* And what will you be starting a Museum 
with, that hasn’t a red cent in your pocket to 
buy a stuffed mermaid or a two-headed 
lamb?” 

“Don’t trouble at all, at all. Lave it to 
Mick Mahafferty who’s asking a partner, wid 
whiskers like your own, to give it a tone and 
take the money at the door.” 

I pricked up my ears at that. 
taking money ?” I insinuated. 

* Av coorse it is. It’s taking money.” 

“Say on,” said I. 

He looked at me kinder curious like and 
asked: “Did you ever hear of a_ Reli- 
quorium ?” 

* A how much?” 

“ A Reliquorium.” 

“ What’s that, anyhow ?’ 

“A sort of Walhalla of wonders like. 
Wholesome, homely things to timpt dacent 
folk in.” 

* As how?” 

“As relics. The relics 
men what’s dead and gone.” 

“1 don’t take.” 

“Sure then,” said he, sort of shyly, “ I’ve 
a few specimens in my pocket I’ve been 
after collecting. Here’s a horse-shoe, for 
instance, as I picked up for luck—bad cess 
toit that brought me none. I've had the 
fancy it might have belonged to the Jook of 
Wellington’s charger, Copenhagen, at the 
Battle of Waterloo.” 

“ But you picked it up?” 

“ Whisht!” he whispered. “We wouldn't 
be after letting everyone into our sacrets.” 
Then he winked his eye, and Mick could put 
a whole column of intelligence into a drop of 
his eyelid. “ And this rusty ould nail——” 

“Well?” 


“Tf it’s 


of remarkable 
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“There was a woman called Deborah 
’ said he, and broke off, screwing up 
his forehead and reflecting mighty deep 
“but maybe the nail’s not long enough for 
that. And there’s Mayflower nails but 
they’re too common. I'm told there’s a 
manufactory for them down to Salem. Call 
it the nail from which Pontius Pilate hanged 
himself — the 
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precious relic? Don’t tell me! And 
pens—quill-pens; thanks be to God and 
the geese, they’re asy found. One that was 
used to sign the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, eh? And another the same what 
Poe wrote ‘The Raven’ with. (Did ye ever 
read ‘The Raven’? A foine pome, but not 
strictly true : a pote should sing the truth or 
nothing.) And 
then there’s 





rogue he was! 
And _ mention- 
ing hanging, 
here’s a bit of 
rope” —he drew 
a piece about 
ten inches long 
from his pocket 

“*tis a pity 
it isn’t long 
enough for a 
complete halter. 
But it might 
have been a bit 
of one, might- 
n’t it? Think, 


now, of a lady 
it would fit on 
to.” 

* it will fit on 
to your neck,” 


said I, “if you 
try to gammon 
folks in this 
way.” 

“ Divil a bit,” 
cried Mick. 
“It’s my opinion 
Mrs. Manning, 





Washington 
and Napoleon 

bedad! We 
mustn’t be lav- 
ing them out of 
the Reliquor- 
ium! ‘There’s 
an odd button 
on me coat. 
Sure no one 
could tell it 
from one of the 
Gineral’s after 
he retired from 
the cares of 
State. And 
Napoleon’s 
bootlace — was 
it button or lace 
boots they wore 
in them days? 
But I’m think- 
ing there’s few 
here in Sumpter 
City could tell. 
And an ould 
bootlace isn’t 
far to fetch. 








the murderess, 
what sent the 
wearing of black 
satin out of fashion, is the very woman! 
Death in its violent forms always presents 
pleasing divarsion tothe ladies. "Tis 
settled then—this is the very piece of rope 
that hanged poor Mrs. Manning, God rest 
her !” 
“T wouldn’t be you to tell people that.” 
“Lave it to Mick to hold his own,” he 
said, complacently. “ See this slip of a tooth- 
pick?” he went on, taking one out from 
between his lips ; “ it looks as if it might ha’ 
belonged to you or me. ‘There’s tons of 
oothpicks like that, I'll allow. But sup- 
posing it was found in the waistcoat pocket 
President Abraham Lincoln the night he 
as outrageously assassinated—isn’t there a 
ower of American citizens would pay ten 
nts for the privilege of admoiring the 


‘tT MIGHT HAVE BELONGED TO THE JOOK OF WELLINGTON’S 
CHARGER. 


Steady a bit! 
Sure me luck 
is turning, for 
here’s a round pebble come to hand in the 
nick of time” (he had kicked it with his foot 
as we were walking along). ‘“ From Palestine, 
in the country of the Philistines. I wouldn’t 
go for to declare it was the identical pebble 
David killed the giant Goliath wid—but from 
the same locality, d’ye mind? It illustrates the 
nature of the peculiar pebbles of Palestine, and 
helps the pious mind to form a plasing 
picture of the same. Be jaybers!” he cried, 
joyfully, “give me a couple of hours, and I 
could provide an illigant Reliquorium that 
anyone would pay ten cents to look at, and 
not grudge it.” 

Well, sir (said Doolittle), that was about 
the size of Micky Mahafferty’s little 
“schame” for making money, and, although 
it may seem cussed foolishness to you, he 
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bunkumed me into joining him with my 
ten dollars. 

We hired an empty store, borrowed some 
shelves and tables and an old curtain or two, 
and Mick just invented the relics as fast as 
I could write their descriptions on the tickets. 
There was a matter of two hundred, most 
everything you could hanker to see, from 
the jawbone of Samson’s ass to a hairpin 
used by Queen Victoria. It made an on 
common fine show, more’n you'd credit 
unless you'd paid to go in. 

I allow I felt kinder proud when it was all 
ready, and Mick said to me, “ Remimber, 
honey, you're the Boss. Professor Doolittle, 
of Boston, Massachusetts. And I’m the 
hired boy that goes round to see that the 
folks stale nothing. And the name of the 
trate is the Royal Reliquorium—ten cents 
admission.” 

We bought five yards of calico, and 
painted the name on big, and fixed it up on 
two poles outside the door ; and then Mick 
and I took up our 
stations and began to 
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And there’s the stockings of Julius Cesar 
when he first set fut in England. And 
the pocket - handkerchee of Stonewall 
Jackson, which he blew his nose wid on 
the battlefield of Victory. And_ there's 
a lock of Queen Elizabeth’s hair—faith, 
now, ‘tis the same illigant colour as me own ! 
And there’s a bit of the walking-stick of 
George III., that he shook when they told 
him to drop the tay-tax. And the blessed 
toothpick of President Abraham Lincolr, 
with the nibble of his teeth upon it! What 
more will you be wanting? And yet ’tis 
only a taste of the trate I’m prating. Seeing’s 
believing, so pay your dime and take your 
time, and step up and swim in the sea of 
sights that’s here in the Royal Reliquorium.” 

By the time he had trotted that lot out 
there were quite a few citizens collected ; and 
first one pulls out his bit, and then another, 
and then a third, and after that it was like a 
flock of sheep, and we had the show humming 
lively as a hive of bees. 





halloa : 
“Hi! 
This way, 
gents, to the 
Reliquorium! 
Hi! Hi!” 
Then Mick 
his patter. 
“Free to iverybody ! 
Free to iverybody! 
And only ten cents 
a head and a trate 
at that! Yes, sor 
that’s right. Ten 
cents for your head, 
where your eyes are, 
that’s going to be 
opened ; and nothing 
for your body, what’s 
allowed to enter free. 
Free to iverybody. 
Step in and see the 
wonders. Nivver was 
their aqual collected 
before, and nivver will 
ye have the chanst 
again. The only true, 


Hi! Hi! 
ladies and 
Royal 

Hi! 





began 








original, genuine, and 
certificated relics of 
the most remarkable men and women of all 
the countries in the world. Sure there’s a 
bit of the holy whalebone from the fish that 
swallowed Jonah. And there’s the very pipe 
that John Brown smoked at Harper's Ferry. 


“AS SOON AS MICK GOT "EM INSIDE HE TOOK "EM IN HAND.” 


As soon as Mick got ’em inside he took 
‘em in hand, and marshalled them and away 
round, pattering for all he was worth. I! 
never knew a man to answer questions like 
him. You'd almost think he’d contrived ‘em 
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himself. I could hear the folk laughing, 
same as at the clown in acircus. And when 
he bowed ’em out there was a grin on their 
faces as ‘ud do a sorry man more good than 
whisky neat. 

Well! Such is human nature, the thing 
caught on like a joke. Seeing as how they’d 
been skinned and sold, those that had paid 
wanted for others to be gammoned as well, 
so that the laugh shouldn’t be confined to 
themselves. 

“‘ Send your friends to help a poor orphan,” 
said Mick, tipping ’em a wink ; “I’m dry with 
spaking, and it’s only a small commission the 
Professor allows me. And sure ’tis comfort- 
ing to have fellows in misfortune when the 
laugh’s against you.” 

That did it, and never a word did they let 
on, but just told all their fellow-citizens 
there was the alfiredest show up-town, what 
no one should miss. And in 
an hour we had the room full and people 
fighting to get in. 

“Hi! Hi! Hi! This way, ladies and 
gents,” I kept halloaing. “This way for the 
Royal Reliquorium. Don’t lose the chanst. 
Pay your dime and squeeze in while there’s 
standing room. Hi! Hi! Hi!” 

A few of the folks took it serious, but 
most of ’em otherwise. Those as took it 


serious said it was just the remarkablest 
collection of curiosities they’d ever seen ; 


and those that took it otherwise said the 
same. So both parties was satisfied, and 
likewise Mick and me. Only, I'd no time 
to express my opinion, being too busy raking 
in the dollars. 

I guess we might ha’ run that show three 
days with a change of bill, only fer a derned 
blacksmith what hadn’t any sense of humour. 
He came in about six o’clock, when Mick 
was starting for about the twentieth time to 
speak his piece, which he’d come to reel it 
off like a lecturer. The blacksmith shoved 
his way to the front, and as bad luck would 
have it, ‘twere the hoss-shoe Mickey was 
on to. 

“This here horse-shoe,” said he, p’inting 
to it with a broom-handle, “ belonged to the 
Jook of Wellington’s famous charger, Copen- 
hagen, what carried him through the Battle 
of Waterloo on the day that decided the 
destinies of Europe. Conceive what might 
have happened now if Copenhagen had cast 
that shoe and gone lame. Faith, Europe 
might be trembling under the heel of the 
Corsican Usurper at this moment! Picture 

’ your mind’s eye the mad flight of this 
historical relic over the ground that was 


less than half 


strewed with the corpses of soldiers, thick as 
thaves !” 

The blacksmith picked up the shoe and 
began to examine it kinder curiously. Then 
he asked : 

“T reckon you allowed this shoe was at 
the Battle of Waterloo ?” 

“T did, me friend. It was on the near 
hind hoof of the Jook’s charger, Copen- 
hagen.” 

“Git,” snorted the blacksmith, “it’s a 
lie !” 

“ Well, sor, and if it is, it’s an unintentional 
one. It might ha’ been the front fut 
shoe.” 

“Scut !” cried the blacksmith, and turning 
to the audience, “ See here,” said he, “ I made 
this shoe myself !” 

“Be jaybers and ye did?” cried Mick, as 
quick as lightning. ‘“‘ Glory! Glory! Listen 
to his sacred tistimony! It clane bates 
everything! Only to think you should be 
alive and well, darling, all this time, and here 
to give your evidence. By me soul there’s 
not a relic in the Royal Reliquorium to aqual 
yourself, sor. See here, Ill give you a dollar 
to stand on a stool and be admired for the 
farrier what shod the Great Jook’s charger for 
the Battle of Waterloo!” 

At this the folks began to roar with 
laughter, and I thought it was going to blow 
over pleasant. But the blacksmith lost his 
temper, and shouted out it was all a swindle 
and he intended to have his money back. 

“A swindle!” cried Mick, firing up 
mighty indignant. “Is it insulting honest 
folk you’d be after ? ” 

“Gimme back my dime, dern ye!” 

“Sor, I demand an apology,” said Mick, 
very dignified. 

“Git, ye gutter-snipe! Gimme back my 
money or I’ll bust your show !” 

“Phwat! You tormenting blackguard, 
calling me names like that! Me that offered 
ye a dollar for the lie ye told!” 

“A lie, ye say? Then take that!” roared 
the blacksmith, and hurled the hoss-shoe at 
Mick, and followed it with the immortal 
Shakespeare’s inkpot and the hub of one of 
Pharaoh’s chariot-wheels. 

“Hands off, ye tasing vandal,” screamed 
Mick, like a wild Injun. “Them’s untold 
treasures you’re making free wid! Avic! 
Avic! Help me to save ‘em! Here, Pro- 
fessor! Professor, dear! In wid ye quick ! 
The show’s lifting !” 

I rushed in, but was too late. Just as. I 
opened the door poor Mick got Christopher 
Columbus’s hair-brush slap in the stomach, 
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and he kinder lost his head over the shock 
of it; and in another second the two of 
them were pelting each other with the relics, 
as if they was stones ; and the crowd laugh- 
ing, and clapping, and stamping their feet, 
and shoving ’em on same as at a street fight. 
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and it’s time for tay.” And with that he 
vamoosed to the rear. 

“ Are you the Boss of this show?” asked 
the blacksmith, lumping up to me like a 
grizzly. 

“ Not me,” said 1, prompt as ready money. 





“Take that, ye heathen!” cried Mick, 
as he banged the blacksmith over the head 
with a half-charred fagot what had been 
used at the burning of Joan of Arc. 

The blacksmith gave a howl of rage. 
“And you that!” he retorted, and up with 
a bucket of holy water from the River Jordan 
and emptied it over Mick’s head. 

“Ye spalpeen,” spluttered Mick. “It’s 
Oliver Cromwell's own boots I'll brain ye 
wid, as isn’t fit to black ’em,” and let drive 
with an old pair of elastic sides he’d raked 
out of a dust-heap. 

Thereupon the blacksmith collared hold 
of the jawbone of Samson’s ass, and closed 
with Mick, asking him what it felt to be like 
a Philistine ! 

Poor Mickey was getting the worst of it, 
when I got in between and parted ’em. 

“The saints be praised. “Tis the Professor 
himself,” he panted. “Let me _ introjooce 
you to him, sor. "Tis he can answer all your 
hard questions. Me head aches with talking, 
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HAIR-BRUSH SLAP IN THE STOM ACH,” 


“It belongs to Phantom Skilligrew and 
Company, wind-engine manufacturers.” 

“T guess it du,” said the blacksmith, and 
with that he set deliberate to work and 
pelted me and Mick right out of the premises 
with most everything you could fancy, from 
the lost rib of Adam to a chunk off the 
North Pole. And the way the people 
laughed, as they saw it sort of raining relics 
upon us—wal, it were ongenerous. 

Yes, sir (said Doolittle), that kinder closed 
the show. “I'was-an “ Imposing Ceremony,” 
as Mick called it—but then he also called 
the show “imposing.” But we had a hundred 
and thirteen dollars out of it and a smart 
notion. Mick and me ran Reliquoriums in 
all the cities out West for the next three 
years, until we saved enough to buy a steam 
organ and a merry-go-round. And after 
that———but here’s Minneapolis, and I guess 
I’ve got to change cars. Don’t forget Doo 
little and Mahafferty’s Dime Museum next 
time you’re down to Chicago. 




















A Curious Electrical Display. 


By Haro.p J. SHEPSTONE. 


CURIOUS and _ ingenious 
method of entertaining the 
public by the aid of electricity 
has certainly becn introduced 
by Mr. George W. Patterson, 
of Chicago. This gentleman 
has devised a means of swinging electrically- 
lighted Indian clubs in such a way as to 
produce startling, yet beautiful, spectacular 
effects. Although this kind of electrical 
display with Indian clubs is entirely new so 
far as the public is concerned, Mr. Patterson 
has given much time and thought to the 
subject, and his entertainments have not 
reached their present high degree of excellence 
and novelty without a great deal of patient 
study of that vast and marvellous subject 
which we call electricity. 

Until very recently Mr. Patterson used to 
give displays with Indian clubs to which 
flaming torches were attached. It was the 
success which attended these entertainments 
that led him to devise a means for obtaining 
a more elaborate and effective display. The 
only thing which could possibly help him to 
obtain this end was elec- 





houses and other places. This has been 
rendered easy of accomplishment by a 
storage battery which he has himself designed 
and built. This battery, which has evoked 
much comment from eminent electricians, 
who have been struck with its wonderful 
powers, is seen in our photograph. It weighs 
35lb., has thirty-two volts normal, and a 
capacity of ten amperes at about twenty-five 
volts. It is of such convenient size that it 
can be easily carried by one person. 

If one looks carefully into our view, they 
will detect the small electric lamps which 
decorate the Indian clubs. These clubs are 
made in two parts, the split being length- 
wise. A flexible cable of five wires leads 
into the club handles through a rubber tube, 
the wiring being cleverly concealed. Three 
series of eight three-candle-power miniature 
lamps are set in small, specially turned brass 
sockets, the length of the club, so the lamps 
stand out at right angles to its surface. As 
the little globes are coloured, no fewer than 
six series of different colours are obtained 
when the current is turned on. 





tricity, and that he has 
succeeded in his endea- 
vours is well evidenced from 
our set of unique photo- 
graphs, which _ illustrate 
some of his pretty specta- 
cular effects. 

In our first photograph 
we are introduced to Mr. 
Patterson and all the para- 
phernalia necessary to an 
entertainment. One of the 
greatest difficulties which 
this electrical entertainer 
has had to face was the 
securing of a portable bat- 
tery of high voltage and light 
weight. For some time past 
Mr. Patterson has been 
unable to give his perform- 
ances except in halls and 
houses wired for electrical 
illumination ; now, how- 





ever, this drawback has 
been overcome, and Mr. 
Patterson can amuse the 


public with his electrical 

illuminations in any hall or 

theatre, and also give exhibi- 

tions of his skill in private 
Vol. xix.—t. 


From a) 











( Photograph, 


MR. PATTERSON AND HIS APPARATUS. 
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From a) A SIMPLE EFFECT. 

To give a display the room is darkened, of 
course, and Mr. Patterson, taking his stand 
in front of the audience, turns on the current 
and swings the clubs with the most wonderful 
results. In the next photograph, ‘which is 
one of a series of Mr. Patterson’s numerous 
“ figures,” we notice two distinct “ O’s,” with 
a very thick outer circle or ring. This larger 
circle is produced by a thirty 
two candle-power, fifty volt 
lamp which is usually run on 
110 volts, fixed to the tip of 
each club. Some idea of the 
power of these two lights, 
which are necessary to make 
the figures, may be gauged 
from the fact that they are 
too dazzling for the naked 
eye when lighted and station- 
ary, and are so powerful that 
they are capable of illuminat- 
ing an entire church or 
public hall of average size. 
The smaller circles of light 
shown in our illustration are 
the reflections of the minia- 
ture lamps on the body of 
the clubs. 

In addition to this pair 
of electrically-lighted clubs, 
Mr. Patterson also uses 
fancy ones in his displays, 
made of black wood and 
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strips of 
Another pair, which 
may be detected in our first 


ornamented with 


silver. 


photograph, are those 
designed to represent the 
American flag. Each of these 
latter contains a music-box. 
The torch clubs Mr. Patter- 
son made himself. They are 
of regular shape, with long 
handles, painted with pega- 
moid or aluminium paint, 
giving them the appearance 
of silver. At the ends are 
fixed wire screens of spheri- 
cal shape, filled with 
asbestos fibre, which is satu- 
rated with gasoline before 
using. These make brilliant 
effects in the dark, and will 
burn nicely for about five 
minutes. Mr. Patterson 
claims that they are the only 
pair of the kind in the world, 
and are entirely safe, 
whereas the ordinary torch 
club is not, as cotton is used instead of asbestos. 
In some of the halls and concert-rooms of 
Chicago where he has given performances, Mr. 
Patterson has swung his clubs before a conical 
mirror reflector, which acted as a powerful 
footlight, and also threw upon the wall behind 
him the shadow of a giant club-swinger. 

A pretty design produced by lighted clubs 


( Photograph. 





[ Photograph. 


A PRETTY DESIGN. 
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From a) AN ARTISTIC EFFECT. 
in a darkened hall is seen in our third 
photograph. The clubs are always swung to 
music, so that the effect to the audience is 
still more pleasing. ‘The patterns or figures 
which may be obtained by the swinging of 
the clubs are almost infinite in variety. The 
lights on the clubs are 
under the control of an 
operator behind the scenes, 
who turns on and off the 
lights of both clubs by 
means of a switchboard. 
Mr. Patterson is a recog- 


nised expert in the swing- 
ing of Indian clubs, which 
we can well believe. after 


glancing at the iMustrations 
which accompany this 
article. He is thoroughly 
at home with a pair of 
these implements 
hovering around his head, 
and makes a novel picture 


wooden 


as the large yet graceful 
circles of light flash all 
round him. In order to 


produce such a_ charming 
picture as seen in our next 
photograph, the’ clubs, of 
course, have to be swung 
fairly rapidly. Indeed, it 
would be impossible to 
obtain so many circles with 


one pair of clubs unless From a) 


they are swung quickly, while 
the grace and style of. the 
whole effect speak volumes 
for Mr. Patterson’s ability as 
a club-swinger. His ‘club- 
swinging has rightly been 
termed “ poetry in motion.” 

Our photographs, it may 
be added, were taken while 
Mr. Patterson was swinging 
his clubs at ordinary speed, 
by the light of the incan- 
descent lamps studded on 
the clubs. The time of the 
exposure was from five to ten 
seconds. Great credit is un- 
doubtedly due to the photo- 
grapher who has furnished us 
with practically exact minia- 
ture facsimiles of the various 
displays. The only thing we 
can complain of is: that, we 
are not .treated tothe 
numerous other electrical 
features which go to make 
up an ordinary performance. ‘There is the 
telephone, for instance, with megaphone 
attachment, through which Mr. Patterson 
sings from a distant room. 

Then there is also the e:ectrical storm, 
which lacks nothing but buckets of water to 


[ Photograp 
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A COMPLICATION 








From a) A “RUNNING FIGURE.” 


make it complete. The storm begins with 
distant heat lightning, simulated by well- 
distributed Geissler tubes, gradually increas- 
ing to the fiercest of chain or “zig-zag” 
lightning, with corresponding gradation of 
thunder, the latter being produced in the 
usual manner by a “ thunder-sheet ” of iron. 
The nearer lightning is produced by the 
direct arching of carbons in Mr. Patterson’s 
hands. The arc is struck in a small box 
from which the light is thrown by a lens 
through a cardboard disc having lightning 
forms cut into it. The disc can be revolved 
to any form and the light flashed out in any 
direction. The effect, as may be imagined, 
is very startling, especially as it is accom- 
panied by the fiercest thunder, and a sound of 
dashing rain, the latter being produced by 
skilfully manipulating a circular vessel into 
which peas are constantly poured. 

To add to the terrors of the scene Mr. 
Patterson laughingly sings “The Lightning 
King” through the megaphone, the horn of 
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which is so prominently 
seen on the table in our 
first illustration. As the 


storm abates the more cheer- 
ful tune of “ Anchored” is 
heard through the disturbed 


elements. No_ sooner is 
quietude ‘restored than a 
perfect double rainbow 


gradually appears across the 
hall,.and is dissolved by a 
water rheostat by sending the 
rays of a single-loop filament 
incandescent lamp through 
a prism. The colours come 
out ~ beautifully; when at 
their brightest the lamp is 
run greatly over voltage. By 
turning the lamp slightly, so 
that the filament is not in 
direct line with the prism, 
lights from two points strike 
the prism, producing two 
rainbows, as sometimes seen 
in the sky. This part of the 
performance is greatly appre- 
ciated by the audience, so 
realistic are all the details of 
a thunderstorm carried out. 

However novel thunderstorms made to 
order may sound, Mr. Patterson is not yet 
fully satisfied that he has reached the limit 
of his powers as an electrical entertainer, and 
has great hopes of producing more startling 
novelties before very long. In addition to 
the thunderstorm there are other curious and 
ingenious electrical displays, which it would 
be impossible to describe -here. 

One of his great plans is to produce ozone 
electrically, and blow it gently among his 
audience by means of electric fans. With 
the aid of an atomizer and apple blossom 
perfume he believes he can reproduce the 
genuine air of a country orchard. Should 
this new wizard of electricity ever come to 
London and give exhibitions of his wonderful 
skill as a conjuring electrician, those who 
long for a breath of country air need only go 
to one of Mr. Patterson’s performances, close 
his eyes, and imagine beautiful blossoms and 
graceful trees, as he drinks in the sweet 
perfume of a distant country orchard. 


( Photograph. 

















Hilda 


Wade. 


By GRANT ALLEN. 


XI. 


Axi TER our fortunate escape 
from the clutches of our too- 
admiring Tibetan hosts, we 
wound our ‘way slowly back 
through the Maharajah’s terri- 
tory towards Sir Ivor’s head- 
On the third day out from the 





quarters. 
lamasery we camped in a romantic Himalayan 
valley—a narrow, green glen, with a brawling 
stream running in white cataracts and rapids 


down its midst. We were able to breathe 
freely now: we could enjoy the great taper- 
ing deodars that rose in ranks on the 
hillsides, the snow-clad needles of ramping 
rock that bounded the view to north and 
south, the feathery bamboo-jungle that fringed 
and half-obscured the mountain torrent, 
whose cool music—alas, fallaciously cool— 
was borne to us through the dense screen 
of waving foliage. Lady Meadowcroft was 
so delighted at having got clear away 
from those murderous and saintly Tibetans 
that for a while she almost forgot to 
grumble. She even  condescended to 
admire the deep-cleft ravine in which we 
bivouacked for the night, and to admit that 
the orchids which hung from the tall trees 
were as fine as any at her florist’s in Picca- 
dilly. “ Though how they can have got them 
out here already, in this outlandish place— 
the most fashionable kinds—-when we in 
England have to grow them with such care in 
expensive hot-houses,” she said, “really 
passes my comprehension.” 

She seemed to think that orchids originated 
in Covent Garden. 

Early next morning I was engaged with 
one of my native men in lighting the fire to 
boil our kettle—for in spite of all misfortunes 
we still made tea with creditable punctuality 

when a tall and good-looking Nepaulese 
approached us from the hills, with cat-like 
tread, and stood before me in an attitude of 
profound supplication. He was a well-dressed 
young man, like a superior native servant : 
his face was broad and flat, but kindly and 
good-humoured. He salaamed many times, 
but still said nothing. 


THE EPISODE OF THE OFFICER WHO UNDERSTOOD PERFECTLY. 


“ Ask him what he wants,” I cried, turning 
to our fair-weather friend, the cook. 

The deferential Nepaulese did not wait to 
be asked. ‘Salaam, sahib,” he said, bowing 
again very low till his forehead almost 
touched the ground. “You are Eulopean 
doctor, sahib ?” 

“T am,” I answered, taken aback at being 
thus recognised in the forests of Nepaul. 
“But how in wonder did you come to know 
it?” 

“You camp near here when you pass dis 
way before, and you doctor little native girl, 
who got sore eyes. All de country here tell 
you is very great physician. So I come and 
to see if you will turn aside to my village to 
help us.” 

“Where did you learn English?” I ex- 
claimed, more and more astonished. 

“T is servant one time at British Lesident’s 
at de Maharajah’s city. Pick up English 
dere. Also pick up plenty lupee. Velly 
good business at British Lesident’s. Now 
gone back home to my own village, letired 
gentleman.” And he drew himself up with 
conscious dignity. 

I surveyed the retired gentleman from 
head to foot. He had an air of distinction, 
which not even his bare toes could altogether 
mar. He was evidently a person of local 
importance. “And what did you want me 
to visit your village for?” I inquired, 
dubiously. 

“‘ White traveller sahib ill dere, sir. Vely 
ill: got plague. Great first-class sahib, all 
same like Governor. Ill fit to die: send me 
out all times to try find Eulopean doctor.” 

“Plague?” I repeated, startled. He 
nodded. 

“ Yes, plague: all same like dem hab him 
so bad down Bombay way.” 

“Do you know h’s name?” I asked ; for 
though one does not like to desert a fellow- 
creature in distress, I did not care to turn 
aside from my road on such an errand, with 
Hilda and Lady Meadowcroft, unless for 
some amply sufficient reason. 

The retired gentleman shook his head in 
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the most emphatic fashion. “How me 
know ?” he answered, opening the palms of 
his hands as if to show he had nothing con- 
cealed in them. “ ¥orget Eulopean name all 
times so easily. And traveller sahib name 
very hard to lemember. Not got English 
name. Him Eulopean foicigner.” 

“A European foreigner!” 1 I 
“ And you say he is seriously ill? Plague is 
no trifle. Well, wait a minute: I'll see what 
the ladies say about it. How far off is your 
village ?” 

He pointed with his hand, somewhat 
vaguely, to the hillside. “Two hours’ walk,” 
he answered, with the mountaineer’s habit of 
reckoning distance by time, which extends, 
under the like circumstances, the whole 
world over. 

I went back to the tents, and consulted 
Hilda and Lady Meadowcroft. Our spoilt 
child pouted, and was utterly averse to any 
détour of any sort. “ Let’s get back straight 
to Ivor,” she said, petulantly. “I’ve had 
enough of camping out. It’s all very well in 
its way for a week : but when they begin to 
talk about cutting your throat and all that, it 
ceases to be a joke and becomes a wee bit 
uncomfortable. I want my feather bed. I 


reneated. 


object to their villages.” 


“But consider, dear,” Hilda said, gently. 
“This traveller is ill, all alone in a strange 
land. How can Hubert desert him? It is 
a doctor’s duty to do what he can to alle- 
viate pain and to cure the sick. What would 
we have thought ourselves, when we were 
at the lamasery, if a body of European 
travellers had known we were there, im- 
prisoned and in danger of our lives, and had 
passed by on the other side without 
attempting to rescue us ?” 

Lady Meadowcroft knit her forehead. 
“That was Us,” she said, with an impatient 
nod, after a pause—‘“and this is another 
person. You can’t turn aside for everybody 
who’s ill in all Nepaul. And plague, too! 
so horrid! Besides, how do we know this 
isn’t another plant of these hateful people to 
lead us into danger ?” 

“Lady Meadowcroft is quite right,” I said, 
hastily. “I never thought about that. 
There may be no plague, no patient at all. I 
will go up with this man alone, Hilda, and find 
out the truth. It will only take me five hours 
at most. BynoonI shall be back with you.” 

“What? And leave us here unprotected 
among the wild beasts and the savages?” 
Lady Meadowcroft cried, horrified. “In 
the midst of the forest! Dr. Cumberledge, 
how can you?” 
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“You are not unprotected,” I ariswered, 
soothing her. “You have Hilda with you. 
She is worth ten men. And besides, our 
Nepaulese are fairly trustworthy.” 

Hilda bore me out in my resolve. She 
was too much of a nurse, and had imbibed 
too much of the true medical sentiment, to 
iet me desert a man in peril of his life 
aiuwng tropical jungle. So, in spite of Lady 
Meadowcroft, I was soon winding my way 
up a steep mountain track, overgrown with 
creeping Indian weeds, on my road to the 
still problematical village graced by the 
residence of the retired gentleman. 

After two hours’ hard climbing we reached 
it at last. The retired gentleman led the 
way to a house in a street of the little 
wooden hamlet. The door was low: I had 
to stoop to enter it. I saw in a moment this 
was indeed no trick. Ona native bed, ina 
corner of the one room, a man lay desperately 
ill: a European, with white hair and with a 
skin well bronzed by exposure to the tropics. 
Ominous dark spots beneath the epidermis 
showed the nature of the disease. He tossed 
restlessly as he lay, but did-not raise his 
fevered head or look at my conductor. 
“Well, any news of Ram Das?” he asked 
at last, in a parched and feeble voice. 
Parched and feeble as it was, I recognised 
it instantly. The man on the bed was 
Sebastian—no other ! 

“No, no news of Lam Das,” the retired 
gentleman replied, with an unexpected dis- 
play of womanly tenderness. “Lam Das 
clean gone: not come any more. But I 
bling you back Eulopean doctor, sahib.” 

Sebastian did not look up from his bed 
even then. I could see he was more anxious 
about a message from his scout than about 
his own condition. “The rascal!” he 
moaned, with his eyes closed tight. “The 
rascal! he has betrayed me.” And he 
tossed uneasily. 

I looked at him and said nothing. Then 
I seated myself on a low stool by the bedside 
and took his hand in mine to feel his pulse. 
The wrist was thin and wasted. The face, 
too, I noticed, had fallen away greatly. It 
was clear that the malignant fever which 
accompanies the disease had wreaked its 
worst on him. So weak and ill was he, 
indeed, that he let me hold his hand, with 
my fingers on his pulse, for half a minute or 
more without ever opening his eyes or 
displaying the slightest curiosity at my 
presence. One might have thought that 
European doctors abounded in Nepaul, and 
that I had been attending him for a 
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week, with “the mixture as before” at 
every Visit. 

“Your pulse is weak and very rapid,” I 
said, slowly, in a professional tone. “ You 
seem to me to have fallen into a perilous 
condition.” 

At the sound of my voice he gave a 
sudden start. Yet even so, for a second, he 
did not open his eyes. The revelation of 
my presence seemed to come upon him as in 
adream. “ Like Cumberledge’s,” he muttered 
to himself, gasping. ‘“ Exactly like Cumber- 
ledge’s. . . . But Cumberledge is dead. . . 
I must be delirious. . . . If I didn’t Arow to 
the contrary, I could have sworn it was 
Cumberledge’s !” 

I spoke again, bending over him. ‘ How 
long have the glandular swellings been 


“* CUMBERLEDGE ! 


present, Professor?” I asked, with quiet 
deliberativeness. 

This time he opened his eyes sharply, and 
looked up in my face. He swallowed a great 
gulp of surprise. His breath came and went. 
He raised himself on his elbows and stared 
\t me with a fixed stare. ‘“ Cumberledge !” 
ne cried: “Cumberledge ! Come back to 
life, then! They told me you were dead! 
And here you are, Cumberledge !” 

“ Vho told you I was dead?” I asked, 
sternly. 

He stared at me, still in a dazed way. He 
was more than half comatose. ‘“ Your guide, 
Ram Das,” he answered at last, half in- 
coherently. “He came back by himself. 
Came back, without you. He swore to me 
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he had seen all your tnroats cut in Tibet. 
He alone had escaped. The Buddhists had 
massacred you.” 

“ He told you a lie,” I said, shortly. 

“IT thought so. I thought so. And I 
sent him back for confirmatory evidence. 
But the rogue has never brought it.” He let 
his head drop on his rude pillow heavily. 
“ Never, never brought it !” 

I gazed at him, full of horror: the man was 
too ill to hear me, too ill to reason, too ill to 
recognise the meaning of his own words, 
almost. Otherwise, perhaps, he would hardly 
have expressed himself quite so frankly. 
Though to be sure he had said nothing to 
criminate himself in any way: his action 
might have been due to anxiety for our 
safety. 


COME BACK TO LIFE, THEN!” 


I fixed 
dubiously. 


my glance on him: long ana 
What ought I to do next? As 
for Sebastian, he lay with his eyes closed, 
half oblivious of my presence. The fever had 


gripped him hard. He shivered, and looked 
helpless as a child. In such circumstances, 
the instincts of my profession rose imperative 
within me. I could not nurse a case properly 
in this wretched hut. The one thing to be 
done was to carry the patient down to our 
camp in the valley. There, at least, we had 
air and pure running water. 

I asked a few questions from the retired 
gentleman as to the possibility of obtaining 
sufficient bearers in the village. As I sup- 
posed, any number were forthcoming imme- 
diately. Your Nepaulese is by nature a 
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beast of burden: he can carry anything up 
and down the mountains, and spends his life 
in the act of carrying. 

I pulled out my pencil, tore a leaf from 
my note-book, and scribbled a hasty note 
to Hilda: “The invalid is—whom do you 
think ?—Sebastian! He is dangerously ill 
with some malignant fever: I am bringing 
him down into camp to nurse: get everything 
ready for him.” Then I handed it over 
to a messenger, found for me by the retired 
gentleman, to carry to Hilda. My host 
himself I could not spare, as 
he was my only interpreter. 

In a couple of hours we 
had improvised a rough, woven 
grass hammock as an ambu- 
lance couch, had engaged our 
bearers, and had got Sebastian 
under way for the camp by 
the river. 

When I arrived at our tents 
I found Hilda had prepared 
everything for our patient with 
her usual cleverness. Not 
only had she got a bed ready 
for Sebastian, who was now 
almost insensible, but she had 
even cooked some arrowroot 
from our stores beforehand, 
so that he might have a little 
food, with a dash of brandy 
in it, to recover him after 
the fatigue of the journey 
down the mountain. By the 
time we had laid him out on 
a mattress in a cool tent, 
with the fresh air blowing 
about him, and had made 
him eat the meal prepared 
for him, he really began 
to look comparatively com- 
fortable. 

Lady Meadowcroft was now 
our chief trouble: we did 
not dare to tell her it was really plague; 
but she had got near enough back to 
civilization to have recovered her faculty 
for profuse grumbling; and the idea of 
the delay that Sebastian would cause us 
drove her wild with annoyance. “Only two 
days off from Ivor,” she cried, “and that 
comfortable bungalow! And now to think we 
must stop here in the woods a week or ten 
days for this horrid old Professor! Why 
can’t he get worse at once and die like a 
gentleman? But, there! with you to nurse 
him, Hilda, he’ll never get worse : he couldn’t 
die if he tried: he'll linger on and on for 
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weeks and weeks through a beastly con- 
valescence ! ” 

“Hubert,” Hilda said to me, when we 
were alone once more, “we mustn’t keep 
her here. She will be a hindrance, not a 
help. One way or another, we must manage 
to get rid of her.” 

“How can we?” I asked. “We can’t 
turn her loose upon the mountain roads with 
a Nepaulese escort. She isn’t fit for it. 


She would be frantic with terror.” 
“T’ve thought of that, and I see only one 


“WE MUST MANAGE TO GET RID OF HER.” 


thing possible. I must go on with her 
myself as fast as we can push to Sir Ivor’s 
place, and then return to help you nurse 
the Professor.” 

I saw she was right: it was the sole plan 
open to us. And I had no fear of letting 
Hilda go off alone with Lady Meadowcroft 
and the bearers. She was a host in herself, 
and could manage a party of native servants 
at least as well as I could. 

So Hilda went, and came back again : 
meanwhile, I took charge of the nursing of 
Sebastian. Fortunately, I had brought with 
me a good stock of jungle-medicines in my 
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little travelling case, including plenty of 
quinine ; and under my careful treatment 
the Professor passed the crisis and began to 
mend slowly. The first question he asked 
me when he felt himself able to talk once 
more was, ‘‘ Nurse Wade—what has become 
of her? ”—for he had not yet seen her. I 
feared the shock for him. 

“She is here with me,” I answered, in a 
very measured voice. ‘She is waiting to be 
allowed to come and help me in taking care 
of you.” 

He shuddered and turned away. His 
face buried itself in the pillow. I could see 
some twinge of remorse had seized upon 
him. At last he spoke. ‘“Cumberledge,” 
he said, in a very low and almost frightened 
tone, “don’t let her come near me! I can’t 
bear it: I can’t bear it.” 

Ill as he was, I did not mean to let him 

think I was ignorant of his motive. ‘“ You 
can’t bear a woman, whose life you have 
ottempted,” I said, in my coldest and most 
Coliberate way, “to have a hand in nursing 
you. You can’t bear to let her heap coals 
of fire on your head. In that, you are right. 
But, remember, you have attempted my life 
too; you have twice done your best to get 
me murdered.” 
He was 
too weak for subterfuges. He only writhed 
as he lay. “ You are a man,” he said, shortly, 
“and she isa woman. ‘That is all the differ- 
ence.” Then he paused for a minute or two. 
“Don’t let her come near me,” he moaned 
once more, in a piteous voice: “don’t let her 
come near me!” 

“T will not,” I answered. “She shall not 
come near you. I spare you that. But you 
will have to eat the food she prepares : and 
you know se will not poison you. You will 
have to be tended by the servants she 
chooses : and you know ¢fey will not murder 
you. She can heap coals of fire on your 
head without coming into your tent. Consider 
that you sought to take her life—and_ she 
seeks to save yours! She is as anxious to 
keep you alive as you are anxious to kill 

er. 

He lay as in a reverie. His long, white 
hair made his clear-cut, thin face look more 
unearthly than ever, with the hectic flush of 
fever upon it. At last he turned to me. 
“We each work for our own ends,” he said, 
in a weary way. “We pursue our own 
objects. It suits me to get rid of her : it suits 
her to keep me alive. I am no good to her 
dead ; living, she expects to wring a confes- 


sion out of me. But she shall not have it. 
Vol. xix.—12. 


He did not pretend to deny it. 
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Tenacity of purpose is the one thing I admire 
in life. She has the tenacity of purpose— 
and so have I. Cumberledge, don’t you see 
it is a mere duel of endurance between us ?” 

“ And may the just side win,” I answered, 
solemnly. 

It was several days later before hé spoke 
to me of it again. Hilda had brought some 
food to the door of the tent and passed it 
in to me for our patient. “How is he 
now?” she whispered. 

Sebastian overheard her voice, and, cower- 
ing within himself, still managed to answer : 
“ Better, getting better. I shall soon be well 
now. You have carried your point. You 
have cured your enemy.” 

“Thank God for that!” Hilda said, and 
glided away silently. 

Sebastian ate his cup of arrowroot in 
silence ; then he looked at me _ with 
wistful, musing eyes. “‘Cumberledge,” he 
murmured at last, “after all, I can’t help 
admiring that woman. She is the only person 
who has ever checkmated me. She check- 
mates me every time. Steadfastness is what 
I love. Her steadfastness of purpose and 
her determination move me.” 

“T wish they would move you to tell the 
truth,” I answered. 

He mused again. “To tell the truth!” 
he muttered, moving his head up and down. 
“T have lived for science: shall I wreck all 
now? ‘There are truths which it is better to 
hide than to proclaim. Uncomfortable truths 
—truths that never should have been—truths 
which help to make greater truths incredible. 
But all the same, I cannot help admiring that 
woman. She has Yorke-Bannerman’s intellect, 
with a great deal more than Yorke-Banner- 
man’s force of will. Such firmness! such 
energy! such resolute patience! She is a 
wonderful creature. I can’t help admiring 
her!” 

I said no more to him just then. I thought 
it better to let nascent remorse and nascent 
admiration work out their own natural effects 
unimpeded. For I could see our enemy was 
beginning to feel some sting of remorse. 
Some men are below it: Sebastian thought 
himself above it : I felt sure he was mistaken. 

Yet even in the midst of these personal 
preoccupations I saw that our great teacher 
was still, as ever, the pure man of science. 
He noted every symptom and every change 
of the disease with professional accuracy. 
He observed his own case, whenever his 
mind was clear enough, as impartially as he 
would have observed any outside patient's. 
“This is a rare chance, Cumberledge,” he 
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whispered to me once, in an interval of 
delirium. “So few Europeans have ever had 
the complaint, and probably none who were 
competent to describe the specific subjec- 
tive and psychological symptoms. The 
delusions one gets, as one sinks into the 
coma, for example, are of quite a peculiar type 

delusions of wealth and of absolute 
power, most exhilarating and magnificent. 
I think myself a millionaire or a Prime 
Minister. Be sure you make a note of that 

in case I die. If I recover, of course, I 
can write an exhaustive monograph on the 
whole history of the disease in the Aritish 
Medical Journal. But if I die, the task 
of chronicling these interesting observations 
will devolve upon you. A most exceptional 
chance! You are much to be congratulated.” 

“You must not die, Professor,” I cried, 
thinking more, I will confess, of Hilda Wade 
than of himself: “you must live... . . to 
report this case for science.” I used what I 
thought the strongest lever I knew for him. 

He closed his eyes dreamily. “ For 
science! Yes, for science! There you strike 
the right chord! What have I not dared 
and done for science? But, in case I die, 
Cumberledge, be sure you collect the notes 
I took as I was sickening—they are most 
important for the history and etiology of 
the disease. I made them hourly. And 
don’t forget the main points to be observed 
as I am dying. You know what they are: 
this is a rare, rare chance! I congratulate 
you on being the man who has the first 
opportunity ever afforded us of questioning 
an intelligent European case, a case where 
the patient is fully capable of describing with 
accuracy his symptoms and his sensations in 
medical phraseology.” 

He did not die, however. In about 
another week he was well enough to move. 
We carried him down to Mozufferpoor, the 
first large town in the plains thereabouts, 
and handed him over for the stage of con- 
valescence to the care of the able and 
efficient station doctor, to whom my thanks 
are due for much courteous assistance. 

“ And now, what do you mean to do?” I 
asked Hilda, when our patient was placed in 
other hands, and all was over. 

She answered me without one second’s 
hesitation: “Go straight to Bombay, and 
wait there till Sebastian takes a passage for 
England.” 

“ He will go home, you think, as soon as 
he is well enough ?” 

“Undoubtedly. He has now nothing 
more to stop in India for.” 
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“Why not as much as ever?” 
She looked at me curiously. 


“Tt is so 
hard to explain,” she replied, after a moment’s 
pause, during which she had been drumming 


her little forefinger on the table. “TI feel it 
rather than reason it. But don’t you see 
that a certain change has lately come over 
Sebastian’s attitude? He no longer desires 
to follow me: he wants to avoid me. That 
is why I wish more than ever to dog his 
steps. I feel the beginning of the end has 
come. I am gaining my point. Sebastian 
is wavering.” 

“Then, when he engages a berth, you 
propose to go by the same steamer ?” 

“Yes. It makes all the difference. When 
he tries to follow me, he is dangerous : when 
he tries to avoid me, it becomes my work in 
life to follow him. I must keep him in sight 
every minute now. I must quicken his con- 
science. I must make him /fee/ his own 
desperate wickedness. He is afraid to face 
me: that means remorse. The more I 
compel him to face me, the more the remorse 
is sure to deepen.” 

I saw she was right. We took the train to 
Bombay. I found rooms at the hospitable 
club, by a member’s invitation, while Hilda 
went to stop with some friends of Lady 
Meadowcroft’s on the Malabar Hill. We 
waited for Sebastian to come down from the 
interior and take his passage. Hilda felt sure 
he would come, with her intuitive certainty. 

A steamer, two steamers, three steamers, 
sailed, and still no Sebastian. I began to 
think he must have made up his mind to go 
back some other way. But Hilda was con- 
fident, so I waited patiently. At last one 
morning I dropped in, as I had often done 
before, at the office of one of the chief 
steamship companies. It was the very 
morning when a packet was to sail. “Can I 
see the list of passengers on the Vindhya?” I 
asked of the clerk, a sandy-haired English- 
man, tall, thin, and sallow. 

The clerk produced it. 

I scanned it in haste. To my surprise and 
delight, a pencilled entry half-way down the 
list gave the name, “ Professor Sebastian.” 

“Oh, Sebastian is going by this steamer?” 
I murmured, looking up. 

The sandy - haired clerk hummed and 
hesitated. “Well, I believe he’s going, sir,” 
he answered at last; “ but it’s a bit uncer- 
tain. He’s a fidgety man, the Professor. 
He came down here this morning and asked 
to see the list, the same as you have done: 
then he engaged a berth provisionally — 
‘mind, provisionally,’ he said—that’s why 
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his name is only put in on the list in pencil. 
I take it he’s waiting to know whether a party 
of friends he wishes to meet are going also.” 

“ Or wishes to avoid,” I thought to myself, 
inwardly ; but I did not say so. I asked 
instead, “ Is he coming again ?” 

“ Yes, I think so: at 5.30.” 

“ And she sails at seven ?” 

“ At seven, punctually. Passengers must 
be aboard by half-past six at latest.” 

“Very good,” I answered, making my mind 
up promptly. “I only called to know the 
Professor’s movements. Don’t mention to 
him that I came. I may look in again my- 
self an hour or two later.” 

“You don’t want a passage, sir? You may 
be the friend he’s expecting.” 

“No, I don’t want a passage—not at 

present certainly.” Then I ventured on a 
bold stroke. ‘“ Look here,” I said, leaning 
across towards him, and assuming a con- 
fidential tone, “I am a private detective ”— 
which was perfectly true in essence—“ and 
I’m dogging the Professor, 
who, for all his eminence, is 
gravely suspected of a great 
crime. If you will help me, 
I will make it worth your 
while. Let us understand one 
another. I offer you a five- 
pound note to say nothing 
of all this to him.” 

The sallow clerk’s fishy eye 
glistened. “ You can depend 
upon me,” he answered, with 
an acquiescent nod. I judged 
that he did not often get the 
chance of earning some eighty 
rupees so easily. 

I scribbled a hasty note and 
sent it round to Hilda: “ Pack 
your boxes at once, and hold 
yourself in readiness to em- 
bark on the Vindhya at six 
o'clock precisely.” Then I 
put my own things straight, 
and waited at the club till a 
quarter to six. At that time 
I strolled unconcernedly into 
the office : a cab outside held 
Hilda and our luggage. I had 
arranged it all meanwhile by 
letter. 

“Professor Sebastian been here again?” 
I asked. 

“ Yes, sir; he’s been here ; and he looked 
over the list again: and he’s taken his 
passage. But he muttered something about 
eavesdroppers, and said that if he wasn’t 
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satisfied when he got on board, he would 
return at once and ask for a cabin in ex- 
change by the next steamer.” 

“That will do,” I answered, slipping the 
promised five-pound note into the clerk’s 
open palm, which closed over it convulsively. 
“Talked about eavesdroppers, did he? Then 
he knows he’s being shadowed. It may con- 
sole you to learn that you are instrumental in 
furthering the aims of justice and unmasking 
a cruel and wicked conspiracy. Now, the 
next thing is this: I want two berths at 
once by this very steamer: one for myself— 
name of Cumberledge ; one for a lady—name 
of Wade: and look sharp about it.” 

The sandy-haired man did look sharp; 
and within three minutes we were driving off 
with our tickets to Prince’s Dock landing- 
stage. 

We slipped on board unobtrusively, and 
instantly took refuge in our respective state- 
rooms, till the steamer was well under way, 
and fairly out of sight of Kolaba Island. 


“LET US UNDERSTAND ONE ANOTHER.” 


Only after all chance of Sebastian’s avoiding 
us was gone for ever did we venture up on 
deck, on purpose to confront him. 

It was one of those delicious balmy even- 
ings which one gets only at sea and in the 


warmer latitudes. The sky was alive with 
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myriads of twinkling and palpitating stars, 
which seemed to come and go, like sparks 
on a fire-back, as one gazed upward into the 
vast depths and tried to place them. They 
played hide-and-seek with one another. and 
with the innumerable meteors which shot 
recklessly every now and again across the 
field of the firmament, leaving momentary 
furrows of light behind them. Beneath, the 
sea sparkled almost like the sky, for every 
turn of the screw churned up the scintillating 
phosphorescence in the water, so that count 
less little jets of living fire seemed to flash 
and die away at the summit of every wavelet. 
A tall, spare man in a picturesque cloak, and 
with long, lank, white hair, leant over the 
taffrail, gazing at the numberless flashing 
lights of the surface. As he gazed, he talked 
on in his clear, rapt voice to a stranger 


by his side. The voice and the ring of 


enthusiasm were unmistakable. “Oh, no,” 
he was saying, as we stole up behind him, 
“that hypothesis, I venture to assert, is 
no longer tenable by the 
light of recent researches. 


not look at Hilda—-I think he did not dare ; 
but he faced me with his head down and his 
long, thin neck protruded, eyeing me from 
under those overhanging, pent-house brows 
of his. “ You sneak!” he cried, passionately. 
“You sneak! You have dogged me by 
false pretences. You have lied to bring this 
about! You have come aboard under a 
false name—you and your accomplice ! ” 

I faced him in turn, erect and unflinching. 
“ Professor Sebastian,” I answered, in my 
coldest and calmest tone, “ you say what is 
not true. If you consult the list of passengers 
by the Vindhya, now posted near the com- 
panion-ladder, you will find the names of 
Hilda Wade and Hubert Cumberledge duly 
entered. We took our passage affer you 
inspected the list at the office to see whether 
our names were there—in order to avoid us. 
But you cannot avoid us. We do not mean 
that you shall avoid us. We will dog you 
now through life—not by lies or subterfuges, 
as you say, but openly and honestly. It is 








Death and decay have 
nothing to do directly with 
the phosphorescence of the 
sea, though they have a little 
indirectly. The light is due 
in the main to numerous 
minute living organisms, most 
of them bacilli, on which I 
once made several close ob- 
servations and crucial experi- 
ments. ‘They possess organs 
which may be regarded as 
miniature bull’s-eye lanterns : 
and these organs——” 

“What a lovely evening, 
Hubert !” Hilda said to me, 
in an apparently uncon- 
cerned voice, as the Professor 
reached this point in his 
exposition. 

Sebastian’s voice quavered 
and stammered for a moment. 
He tried just at first to 
continue and complete his 
sentence: ‘‘And these 
organs,” he went on, aim- 
lessly, “these bull’s-eyes that 
I spoke about, are so arranged 
—so arranged—lI was speak- 
ing on the subject of crusta- 
ceans, I think—crustaceans 
so arranged——” then he 
broke down utterly and turned 
sharply round to me. He did 








“*vou SNEAK!’ HE CRIED, PASSIONATELY.” 
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you who need to slink and cower, not we. 
The prosecutor need not descend to the 
sordid shifts of the criminal.” 

The other passenger had sidled away 
quietly the moment he saw our conversation 
was likely to be private ; and I spoke ina 
low voice, though clearly and impressively, 
because I did not wish for a scene: I was 
only endeavouring to keep alive the slow, 
smouldering fire of remorse in the man’s 
bosom. And I saw I had touched him on a 
spot that hurt. Sebastian drew himself up 
and answered nothing. For a minute or two 
he stood erect, with folded arms, gazing 
moodily before him. Then he said, as if to 
himself, “I owe the man my life. He 
nursed me through the plague. If it had not 
been for that—if he had not tended me so 
carefully in that valley in Nepaul—I would 
throw him overboard 
now —catch him in 
my arms and throw 
him overboard! I 
would—and be 
hanged for it !” 

He walked past us 
as if he saw us not, 
silent, erect, moody. 

Hilda stepped aside 
and let him pass. He 
never even looked at 
her. I knew why: 
he dared not. Every 
day now, remorse for 
the evil part he had 
played in her life, 
respect for the 
woman who had un- 
masked and outwitted 
him, made it more 
and more impossible 
for Sebastian to face 
her. During the whole 
of that voyage, 
though he dined in 
the same saloon and 
paced the same deck, 
he never spoke to her, 
he never so much as 
looked at her. Once 
or twice their eyes 
met by accident, and 
Hilda stared him down : Sebastian’s eyelids 
dropped, and he stole away uneasily. In 
public, we gave no overt sign of our differ- 
ences: but it was understood on board 
that relations were strained: that Professor 
Sebastian and Dr. Cumberledge had been 
working at the same hospital in London 
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together ; and that owing to some disagree- 
ment between them Dr. Cumberledge had 
resigned—which made it most awkward for 
them to be travelling together by the same 
steamer. 

We passed through the Suez Canal and 
down the Mediterranean. All the time, 
Sebastian never again spoke to us. The 
passengers, indeed, held aloof from the solitary, 
gloomy old man, who strode along the 
quarter-deck with his long, slow stride, 
absorbed in his own thoughts, and intent 
only on avoiding Hilda and myself. His 
mood was unsociable. As for Hilda, her 
helpful, winning ways made her a favourite 
with all the women, as her pretty face did 
with all the men. For the first time in his 
life, Sebastian seemed to be aware that he 
was shunned. He retired more and more 


“HIS MOOD WAS UNSOCIABLE.” 


within himself for company: his keen eye 
began to lose in some degree its extraordinary 
fire, his expression to forget its magnetic 


attractiveness. Indeed, it was only young 
men of scientific tastes that Sebastian could 
ever attract : among them, his eager zeal, his 
single-minded devotion to the cause of 
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science, awoke always a responsive chord 
which vibrated powerfully. 

Day after day passed, and we steamed 
through the Straits and neared the Channel. 
Our thoughts began to assume a home com- 
plexion. Everybody was full of schemes as 
to what he would do when he reached 
England. Old Bradshaws were overhauled 
and trains looked out, on the supposition 
that we would get in by such an hour on 
Tuesday. We were steaming along the 
French coast, off the western promontory of 
Brittany. The evening was fine, and though, 
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drew her little fluffy, white woollen wrap 
closer about her shoulders. “Am I so very 
valuable to you, then?” she asked—for I 
suppose my glance had been a trifle too 
tender for a mere acquaintance’s. “No, 
thank you, Hubert; I don’t think I'll go 
down, and, if you’re wise, you won’t go 
down either. I distrust this first officer. 
He’s a careless navigator, and to-night his 
head’s too full of that pretty Mrs. Ogilvy. 
He has been flirting with her desperately 
ever since we left Bombay, and to-morrow 
he knows he will lose her for ever. His 














“ PLIRTING WITH HER DESPERATELY.” 


of course, less warm than we had all ex- 
perienced of late, yet pleasant and summer- 
like. We watched the distant cliffs of the 
Finisttre mainland and the numerous little 
islands that lie off the shore, all basking in 
the unreal glow of a deep red sunset. The 
first officer was in charge, a very cock-sure 
and careless young man, handsome and dark- 
haired: the sort of young man who thought 
more of creating an impression upon the 
minds of the lady passengers than of the 
duties of his position. 

“ Aren’t you going down to your berth ?” 
I asked of Hilda, about half-past ten that 
night ; “the air is so much colder here than 
you have been feeling it of late, and I’m 
afraid of your chilling yourself.” 

She looked up at me with a smile, and 


mind isn’t occupied with the navigation at 
all; what Ae is thinking of is how soon his 
watch will be over, so that he may come 
down off the bridge on to the quarter-deck 


to talk to her. Don’t you see she’s lurking 
over yonder, looking up at the stars and 
waiting for him by the compass? Poor 
child, she has a bad husband, and now she 
has let herself get too much entangled with 
this empty young fellow: I shall be glad for 
her sake to see her safely landed and out of 
the man’s clutches.” 

As she spoke, the first officer glanced 
down towards Mrs. Ogilvy, and held out his 
chronometer with an encouraging smile which 
seemed to say, “Only an hour and a half 
more now! At twelve, I shall be with you!” 

“ Perhaps you're right, Hilda,” I answered, 
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taking a seat beside her and throwing away 
my cigar. “This is one of the worst bits on 
the French coast that we’re approaching. 
We're not far off Ushant. I wish the 
captain were on the bridge instead of this 
helter-skelter, self-conceited young fellow. 
He’s too cock-sure. He knows so much 
about seamanship that he could take a ship 
through any rocks on his course, blindfold— 
in his own opinion. I always doubt a man 
who is so much at home in his subject that 
he never has to think about it. Most things 
in this world are done by thinking.” 

“We can’t see the Ushant light,” Hilda 
remarked, looking ahead. 

“No: there’s a little haze about on the 
horizon, I fancy. See, the stars are fading 
away. It begins to feel damp. Sea mist in 
the Channel.” 

Hilda sat uneasily in her deck - chair. 

“That’s bad,” she answered ; “ for the first 
officer is taking no more heed of Ushant 
than of his latter end. He has forgotten 
the existence of the Breton coast. His 
head is just stuffed with Mrs. Ogilvy’s eye- 
lashes. Very pretty, long eyelashes, too: I 
don’t deny it: but they won’t help him to 
get through the narrow channel. They say 
it’s dangerous.” 
“Not a bit 
of it—with reasonable care. Nothing at sea 
is dangerous—except the inexplicable reck- 
lessness of navigators. There’s always plenty 
of sea-room—if they care to take it. Colli- 
sions and icebergs, to be sure, are dangers 
that can’t be avoided at times, especially if 
there’s fog about: but I’ve been enough 
at sea in my time to know this much at 
least — that no coast in the world is 
dangerous except by dint of reckless 
corner - cutting. Captains of great ships 
behave exactly like two hansom - drivers 
in the streets of London: they think they 
can just shave past without grazing; and 
they do shave past nine times out of ten. 
The tenth time, they run on the rocks, 
through sheer recklessness, and lose their 
vessel: and then, the newspapers always ask 
the same solemn question—in childish good 
faith—how did so experienced and able a 
navigator come to make such a mistake in 
his reckoning? He made no mistake: he 
simply tried to cut it fine, and cut it too fine 
for once, with the result that he usually loses 
his own life and his passengers’. That's all. 
We who have been at sea understand that 
perfectly.” 

Just at that moment another passenger 
strolled up and joined us—a Bengal Civil 


“ Dangerous!” I answered. 
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servant. He drew his chair over by Hilda’s, 
and began discussing Mrs. Ogilvy’s eyes and 
the first officer’s flirtations. Hilda hated 
gossip, and took refuge in generalities. In 
three minutes the talk had wandered off to 
Ibsen’s influence on the English drama, and 
we had forgotten the very existence of the 
Isle of Ushant. 

“The English public will never understand 
Ibsen,” the new-comer said, reflectively, with 
the omniscient air of the Indian civilian. 
“ He is too purely Scandinavian. He repre- 
sents that part of the Continental mind which 
is farthest removed from the English tem- 
perament. To him, respectability—our god 

-is not only no fetish, it is the unspeakable 
thing, the Moabitish abomination. He will 
not bow down to the golden image which our 
British Nebuchadnezzar, King Demos, has 
made, and which he asks us to worship. And 
the British Nebuchadnezzar will never get 
beyond the worship of his Vishnu, respecta- 
bility, the deity of the pure and blameless 
ratepayer. So Ibsen must always remain a 
sealed book to the vast majority of the 
English people.” 

“That is true,” Hilda answered: “as to 
his direct influence ; but don’t you think, 
indirectly, he is leavening England? A man 
so wholly out of tune with the prevailing 
note of English life could only affect it, of 
course, by means of disciples and popularizers 
—often even popularizers who but dimly and 
distantly apprehend his meaning. He must 
be interpreted to the English by English 
intermediaries, half Philistine themselves, 
who speak his language ill, and who miss the 
greater part of his message. Yet only by such 
half-hints Why, what was that? I think 
I saw something !” 

Even as she uttered the words, a terrible 
jar ran fierve!v throvgh the ship from stem 
to stern. A jar that made one clench one’s 
teeth, and hold one’s jaws tight. The jar of 
a prow that shattered against a rock. I took 
it all in at a glance. We had forgotten 
Ushant, but Ushant had not forgotten us : it 
had revenged itself upon us by revealing its 
existence. 

In a moment all was turmoil and confusion 
on deck. I cannot describe the scene that 
followed. Sailors rushed to and fro, un- 
fastening ropes and lowering boats, with 
admirable discipline. Women shrieked and 
cried aloud in helpless terror. The voice of 
the first officer could be heard above the 
din, endeavouring to atone by courage and 
coolness in the actual disaster for his reck- 
lessness in causing it. Passengers rushed on 
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deck half clad, and waited for their turn to 
take places in the boats. It was a time of 
terror, turmoil, and hubbub. But, in the 
midst of it all, Hilda turned to me with 
infinite calm in her voice. ‘“ Where is 
Sebastian ?” she asked, in a perfectly col- 
lected tone. “ Whatever happens, we must 
not lose sight of him.” 

“T am here,” another voice, equally calm, 
responded beside her. “You are a brave 
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The first officer shrugged his shoulders. 
There was no time for protest. “Next, 
then,” he said, quickly. “ Miss Martin—Miss 
Weatherly !” 

Sebastian took her hand and tried to force 
her in. “You must go,” he said, in a low, 
persuasive tone. “You must not wait for 
me!” 

He hated to see her, I knew: but I 
imagined in his voice—for I noted it even 








“1 AM HERE.” 


woman. Whether I sink or swim, I admire 
your courage, your steadfastness of purpose.” 
It was the only time he had addressed a 
word to her during the entire voyage. 

They put the women and children into the 
first boats lowered. Mothers and little ones 
went first: single women and widows after. 
“Now, Miss Wade,” the first officer said, 
taking her gently by the shoulders when her 
turn arrived. ‘“ Make haste: don’t keep us 
waiting |” 

But Hilda held back. “No, no,” she said, 
firmly. “I won’t go yet. I am waiting for 
the men’s boat: I must not leave Professor 
Sebastian.” 


then—there rang some undertone of genuine 
desire to save her. 

Hilda loosened his grasp resolutely. “ No, 
no,” she answered, “I cannot fly. I shall 
never leave you.” 

* Not even if I promise 

She shook her head and closed her lips 
hard. “Certainly not,” she said again, after 
a pause. “I cannot trust you. Besides, I 
must stop by your side and do my best to 
save you. Your life is all in all to me: I 
dare not risk it.” 

His gaze was now pure admiration. “As 
you will,” he answered. “ For he that loseth 
his life shall gain it.” 
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“Tf ever we land alive,” Hilda answered, 
glowing red in spite of the danger, “I shall 
remind you of that word: I shall cail upon 
you to fulfil it.” 

The boat was lowered, and still Hilda 
stood by my side. One second later, another 
shock shook us. .The Vindhya parted amid- 
ships, and we found ourselves struggling and 
choking in the cold sea water. 

It was a miracle that every soul of us was 
not drowned that moment, as many of us 
were. The swirling eddy which followed as 
the Vindhya sank swamped two of the beats, 
and carried down not a few of those who 
were standing. on the deck with us. The 
last I saw of the first officer was a writhing 
form whirled about in the water; before 
he sank, he shouted aloud, with a seaman’s 
frank courage, “Say it was all my fault: I 
accept the responsibility. I ran her too close. 
I am the only one to blame for it.” Then 


he disappeared in the whirlpool caused by 
the sinking ship, and we were left still 
struggling. 

One of the life-rafts, hastily rigged by the 
Hilda struck out a 
She dragged 


sailors, floated our way. 
stroke or two and caught it. 
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herself on to it, and beckoned me to follow. 
I could see she was grasping something 
tightly. in her hand. I struck out in turn 
and reached the raft, which was composed 
of two seats, fastened together in haste at 
the first note of danger. I hauled myself 
up by Hilda’s side. “Help me to pull him 
aboard!” she cried, in an agonized voice. 
“T am afraid he has lost consciousness !” 
Then I looked at the object she was clutch- 
ing in her hands. It was Sebastian’s white 
head,, apparently quite lifeless. 

I pulled him up with her and laid him out 
on the raft. A very faint breeze from the 
south-west had sprung up: that and a strong 
seaward current that sets round the rocks 
were Carrying us straight out from the Breton 
coast and all chance of rescue, towards the 
open Channel. 

But Hilda thought nothing of such physical 
danger. “We have saved him, Hubert!” 
she cried, clasping her hands. “We have 
saved him! But do you think he is alive ? 
For unless he is, my chance, ovr chance, is 
gone for ever ! ” 

I bent over and felt his pulse. As far as 
I could make out, it still beat feebly. 

















Precipice-Riding in the Continental Armies. 


By B. WATERS. 


of riders like the Spaniards, 

who may almost be compared 

to Centaurs or the English, 

who take to the saddle almost 

as naturally as a duck does to 
water. But there is a great appreciation of 
good riding in German sporting and military 
circles ; and though the majority of German 
riders never attain to anything approaching 
excellence, the few who do are so successtul 
that they more than atone for the short- 
comings of the rest. At least, they do so as 
far as the reputation of the cavalry at a review 
is concerned, though in actual warfare, under 
modern conditions, rare and showy exploits 
do not really avail much. 

I do not believe the proverb that genius is 
merely a question of infinite pains, but, if I 
did, I should acclaim the typical German as 
a genius. This is particularly exemplified in 
his study of riding: he either neglects it 
entirely, knowing that he is not fitted to excel 
in it, or else he pursues it until he attains to 
a perfection rarely met with outside a circus. 

If we go into Tattersall’s at Berlin almost 
any winter afternoon—particularly if a hard 
frost has rendered the roads useless—we shall 
find quite a number of officers riding round 
and round the school, practising and exhibit- 
ing their latest tricks to the admiration of 
their friends of the fair sex. ‘They can do 
most of the so-called Aaute éole evolu- 
tions, making their horses paw the air at the 
word of command, or proceed on three legs, 
or even two. The intelligent beasts are also 
made to waltz, pirouette, or stop abruptly in 
the midst of a headlong gallop. As a per- 
formance it would not be thought much of in 
the presence of an Arab “fantasia,” but in 
the kingdom of the blind the one-eyed man 
is king, and a German officer who obtains 
celebrity as a trick-rider is made almost as 
much fuss of as a successful cricketer at a 
public school. 

Major Heyden Linden is probably the best- 
known rider in Germany. He was stationed 
for a long time at Hanover with his regiment 
of Lancers, and he afforded the principal 
attraction to the spectators in the military 
riding-school. His latest feat constituted the 
chief topic of the local tea-parties and Aneipen 
for many a year, and his photograph was 
exhibited in the shop-windows in all sorts of 
surprising attitudes: such as crouching like 


a cowboy round the girths of a horse, which 
was rearing perpendicularly; or hanging 
almost miraculously from one stirrup as he 
reached out to pick up a handkerchief whilst 
at full gallop. 

Another very famous rider was Graf zu 
Dohmer ; but one day, in attempting an un- 
usually daring piece of trick-riding, he was 
pitched off on to his head and cracked his 
skull, with the result that he has been 
“queer” ever since. Eight years ago he was 
the smartest officer in the smartest regiment. 

These were, however, single and excep- 
tional cases. ‘To find trick-riding carried out 
upon a large scale as part of the drill we 
must go to King William I.’s Hussar regi- 
ment, which is quartered at Bonn. Their 
colonel, Oberst von Winterfeld, is now one 
of the foremost riders in the whole army, 
and he has devoted his best energies to 
developing the equestrian skill of his officers 
and men. His success is no doubt mainly 
due to the fact that he never asks them to 
do anything which he is not prepared to do 
far more recklessly himself. Among his 
special apparatus, for instance, is a wall 1sft. 
high, which he has, on horseback, jumped 
down from several times. 

The chief general exercises, which are 
depicted in my illustrations, however, take 
place outside the town in what is known as 
“the Sand.” A sharp, headlong declivity of 
loose earth runs down from a field to an 
open common for a distance of 7oft. or 8oft., 
and the soldiers are taken down it af a 
gallop! This is, of course, as severe a test 
for the horses as for the men, and both 
reGuire a great deal of practice before they 
can negotiate the precipice gracefully and 
securely. In the first illustration the horse 
at the top is unmistakably refusing, and his 
rider will be hard put to it to entice him over 
the brink in spite of the excellent lead which 
the others have given him. And then, in the 
event of a sudden start, it looks as if the 
man would very soon be pitched over his 
head. The two riders in front of him are 
evidently old hands, for they are sitting well 
back and holding themselves with easy con- 
fidence. They seem to know that their 
horses may be trusted for this work, and so 
carry themselves with a leisurely air, which 
can only be, begotten of long experience. 
The attitude of the horse who is buck-jump 
ing immediately in their path might, however, 
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From a Photo. by} .- 


well excuse a certain amount of anxiety, for 
his attempt to steady himself at the steepest 
part of the descent threatens not only to 


send his master flying, but also to oppose 
a dangerous obstacle to those who follow 
immediately behind him. It will certainly 
be a case of touch and go whether a few 
will not see three or four 


seconds more 
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THE BRINK, [Theo Schafgans, Bonn. 


horses and riders rolling down in one con- 
fused and inextricable mass. The occupants 
of the Royal carriage in the foreground and 
the riders and other spectators farther on are 
watching the issue with breathless excite- 
ment. 

In the next photograph we see that the 
first horse and man have come badly to grief, 
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2.—A BAD SPILL. 





(Theo Schafgans, Bonn. 
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From a Photo. by] 


and the others are judiciously allowing a 
decent interval between each plunge over the 
brink. As might be expected, accidents are 
by no means rare at these exercises ; but as 


a rule they are 
not serious ones, 
for a special. Pro 
vidence seems to 
watch over all 
those who ex- 
pose themselves 
to extraordinary 
risks. After all, 
the danger is 
only in learning, 
and, unless a 
man is unduly 
rash, he can soon 
train himself and 
his horse to go 
down far steeper 
places even than 
this in compara- 
tive security. 
The usual plan 
is to begin by 
leading a horse 
down the preci- 
pice several 
times, and then 
giving him his 
head the first time 


} NECK TO NECK. 


he is ridden down. 





. 





4-—THE AIRY CARELESSNESS OF HERR SCHEIBEL. 
From a Photo. by Theo Schafgans, Bonn. 


[ Theo Schafgans, Bonn. 


Indeed, the most expert 
officers say that, provided a man will sit far 
enough back and give his horse his head, he is 
as safe as on the level. The next photograph 


is taken from 
lower down, and 
shows us some 
of the best per- 
formers who are 
most at their 
ease. Two horses 
are starting 
almost neck to 
neck, and_ the 
riders are leaning 
back at so exact 
an angle that the 
farther one can 
only be made 
out by very care- 
ful inspection. 
This method of 
leaning back is by 
no means so easy 
as it looks, and 
requires an im- 
mense amount of 
practice before it 
can be performed 
with the airy 
carelessness of 


Herr Scheibel, 
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From a Photo. lent by Goer2 & Co. 


an officer of the reserve, who seems to lie 
down on his horse’s back and shows off to 


the extent of keeping his right hand 
behind him throughout the critical 
descent. He seems almost to form 
with his horse one supernatural 
being, to whom no obstacle is alarm- 
ing, or no ascent or descent impos- 
sible. We expect almost to see him 
crawl up the side of a house or dis- 
appear into the air like a witch on 
a broomstick ! 

After all, given a certain knack of 
sticking on, which most circus-riders 
find no difficulty in acquiring, the 
chief credit of such a performance 
belongs to the horse. In roadless 
and precipitous countries horses 
acquire a sureness of foot and reck- 
lessness of obstacles which would 
scarcely be credited in humdrum, 
civilized lands. Having become 
inured for generations to every sort 
of difficulty, they become second 
only to goats and chamois in their 
agility. I have often driven in 
Bulgaria and the neighbourhood of 
Constantinople in a large carriage 
drawn by a pair of horses, which 
proceeded at a brisk trot, and often 
broke into a headlong gallop right 
across country, through hedges and 
fields ; through torrent-beds full of 
great baulders; up hill and down 
dale ; and along the sides of crum- 


AN EASY DESCENT. 


bling chasms, without ever a 
qualm on the part of the 
driver. At first I imagined 
I was rushing to certain des- 
truction, and all the time I 
was exposed to exceeding dis- 
comfort * but I soon learned 
that there was nothing to 
fear, as the horses had been 
accustomed to such mad per- 
formances from their earliest 
infancy, and their fathers be- 
fore them. But I should not 
like to attempt such an exer- 
cise with European horses 
who had never been con- 
fronted by anything rougher 
than a hard high-road, and 
Iam, accordingly, quite ready 
to do justice to the courage 
and skill of the German 
officers who have induced 
their horses to attempt such 
feats as those which it 





has been my privilege to describe. 
Similar exercises have also been attempted 
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7-— SLIDING 


From a Photo. len: by Goerz & Co 
in the Italian army with a certain success. 
Signor Paderni, the civilian chief of the 
Pinerolo establishment, set himself some 
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8.——PREPARING TO LEAP. 
From a Photo. lent by Goerz & Co. 
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twelve years ago to ride up and down a 
sugar-loaf hill; and a less experienced horse- 
man lost his life in trying to imitate this 
exploit. This fatality caused all such exer- 
cises to be forbidden for a time, but they 
have since been resumed, and there is great 
emulation among the Italian cavalry to excel 
in circus tricks at the present moment. 


There is a disused gravel-pit at Tor di 
Quinto, in the Campagna, near Rome, with a 
declivity of some 4oft., and here all sorts 
of daring experiments are practised. You can 
judge for yourself how daring these feats are by 
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9- ANOTHER HORSE PREPARING TO LEAP, 


From a Photo. lent by Goerz & Co. 
glancing at the extremely impressive photo 
graphs that illustrate the rest of my article. 
The horses have to be accustomed to their 
work gradually. In our next photograph we 
see them ridden down a very easy descent. 
In process of time they come to perform 
extraordinary feats—feats so remarkable that 
nothing short of the testimony of one’s own 
eyes or a photograph would make one believe 
it. Sometimes they slide down the greater 
part of the way, but when they realize that 
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such rapid work as this, which has 
been done with the Goerz-Auschiitz 
slit-shutter in the thousandth part of 
a second. For pictures of subjects 
like the flight of a bullet, the splash 
of a drop of water, the move- 
ments of ripples in a fluid, even the 
thousandth part of a second is too 
fast; but with the aid of a mag- 
nesium flash, and, better still, of an 
electric spark, infinitesimal moments 
of time can be utilized. Indeed, in 
some cases it has been found that 
the duration of the light of an 
electric spark is as short as one 
twenty-five thousandth part of a 
second of time. 

So we may compliment the 
photographer who took these most 
curious and striking snap-shots. 





I0.—LEAPING NEAR THE BOTTOM. 
From a Photo. lent by Goerz & Co. 


they can slide no farther, they 
become alarmed and take pro- 
digious leaps as they approach 
the bottom of the slope. 
Sometimes the leap comes 
much earlier, and the crash at 
the bottom is something 
terrific. Accidents are, how- 
ever, very few'and far between. 
The horses “ fall soft.” 

This work requires a great 
deal of nerve, but is of no par- 
ticular use for practical pur- 
poses. Otherwise it would 
certainly have been imported 
into our own cavalry, seeing 
that English riders are un- 
rivalled by any others in the 
world. ; ‘ 

A word may be pardoned 
with reference to my illustra- 
tions. Time was when an 
exposure of the one-hundredth 

{ a second was considered 

nderful, but such exposures 





voul have 2 selece - 
uld have been useless for From @ Photo, lent by) II.—LEAPING FROM A HEIGHT, (Goerz & Co. 




















By J. 


UTHOR— author !—author!” 
The shouts of the audience 
grew more and more vehe- 
ment. The principal actors 
in the drama had taken their 
“call.” At length the curtain 
was drawn slightly aside at the prompt wing, 
and Paul Hesseltine stood, pale and trem- 
bling, before the audience. He was as a man 
summoned to his execution rather than one 
summoned before an excited and enthusiastic 
throng to receive their tribute to his genius. 
He had spent many anxious days and nights 
wondering how “ A Fatal Silence ” would be 
received. From the moment the curtain had 
been raised on the drama his suspense had 
increased a hundredfold. At last the climax 
had been reached, and he knew that it spelt 
“success.” He escaped from the ordeal in 
front of the curtain as quickly as possible. 

“Where is Miss Liversedge?” he asked 
the prompter. 

“Gone to her room, sir. She seemed 
precious tired. I thought she was going to 
faint when she came off the last time at the 
wings. She’s worked hard, sir.” 

“ Very.” 

No one knew better than. Paul how hard 
Ivy Liversedge had worked to make his 
drama a success. She had first of all been 
cast for‘a minor part. The lady who had 
been engaged to play the heroine had taken 
umbrage at a suggestion made by Paul and 
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had thrown up her engagement. After this 
disaster one might have thought that Paul 
would have been chary ‘of making sugges- 
tions. But he had the temerity to make one 
more. He suggested that the heroine should 
be played by Ivy. This hint nearly resulted 
in worse consequences than the other. The 
objection this time was raised by the manager. 

“Miss Liversedge had never played leading 
lady. She was not capable of playing leading 
lady. Was Paul fool enough to wreck his 
own play ?” 

These were a few of the objections 
raised by the manager. But Paul stuck to 
his guns. The vacancy was filled by Ivy 
Liversedge. She had worked hard, as the 
prompter had said, and the result had been 
as great a triumph for the actress as for the 
author. 

“We were quite justified in our selection, 
old fellow,” said the manager, clapping Paul 
on the back. “ Miss Liversedge has scored 
to-night. I always thought there was a good 
deal in her, and it’s come out to-night. I’m 
glad I gave her the part. She won't look 
back after to-night. Nor you, old fellow. 
Your fortune’s made.” 

In the green-room Paul was’ the recipient 
of further congratulations from actors and 
critics. _He answered mechanically. His 
glance kept wandering to the door. 

Presently it opened, and a strange figure 
came into the green-room. It was not the 
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figure Paul was anxiously awaiting, but that 
of an elderly man, with a straggling grey 
beard, a much-wrinkled, almost sullen, type 
of face. The pockets of his overcoat were 
bulged with manuscripts. He looked round 
the room as he entered. His glance rested 
for‘'a moment on Paul. Not finding the 
face he was seeking, he shrank back into a 
corner of the room. 





ROOM,” 


rHE 


“HE SHRANK BACK INTO A CORNER OF 


A little later the door again opened, and 
Ivy Liversedge entered. She was slightly 
above the average height. She was not 
beautiful, but possessed that personal mag- 
netism which attracts and interests more 
than mere beauty. All eyes were turned to 
her as she entered the green-room, precisely 
as the gaze of the audience had turned to 


her and followed her every movement when 
} 


she was on the stage. 
Paul hastened to her with outstretched 
hand. She had escaped him before. She 


could not escape him now. 

“I owe my triumph to you, Miss Liver- 
he said, looking the gratitude he 
could not express. 


“And mine is due to you, Mr. Hesseltine, 
Vol. xix.—14, 


Ser ige,” 
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Had you not written the drama there would 
have been no part for me to triumph in, 
as you are good enough to put it. So—— 
Father !” 

The queer figure had come from the corner 
into which he had withdrawn, and touched 
her upon the arm. ‘The sad, wrinkled face 
had lighted up the instant she entered the 
room. It transfigured the old man and 
made of him a different being. He was 
trembling in every limb, as Paul had 
trembled when he had stood before the 
curtain. 

' 


“You have triumphed, darling! You “ave 


triumphed! You have leapt to the of 
the ladder at a bound.” 
“ All through Mr. Hesseltine, father. Let 


me introduce you.” 

The face of: Silas Liversedge underwent 
another transformation. The light died out 
of it, as suddenly as it had come. He 
took no notice of the hand which Paul 
extended to him as Ivy introduced them, 
He bowed stiffly, and turned almost rudely 
from Paul as he said :— 

“Come, Ivy, it’s getting late. We must 
hurry home. You want rest—rest. You're 
pale and jaded. I watched you frora the pit. 
My eyes never left you. I sometimes feared 
the strain would be too much for you. Thank 
God, it’s over, and you’ve won—won ! Come, 
darling !” 

She smiled tenderly as the old man linked 
his arm in hers, flashed a good-night to those 
in the room, and went out. Paul had seen 
the old man hovering about the stage-door 
on two or three occasions. He had been 
told that he was the father of Miss Liver- 
sedge, but the old man had always avoided 
him, and that was the first time he had been 
introduced to him. 

“What a contrast between father and 
daughter,” said Paul, as the door closed on 
the pair. 

“ Confounded old curmudgeon!” said the 
manager. “If I had my way, he should not 
come inside the theatre.” 

“ He seems fond of the girl.” 

“ onder of her earnings, I expect.” 

“ Doesn’t he do anything himself?” 

“What an innocent you are, Hesseltine ! 
laughed the manager. “ Aren’t you aware 
that old Liversedge is one of your most for- 
midable rivals? He has bombarded every 
manager in London and the provinces with 
his manuscripts. Didn’t you notice them 
overflowing from his pockets ?” 

*“ Unacted ?” 

“ Unacted, of course,” 


” 
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“Poor old man!” Paul spoke with deep 
pity. In the hour of his triumph he could 
afford to be generous. He could now under- 
stand the reason of the sadness and dis- 
appointment written on the old man’s face. 

“Spare your pity for the poor devils who 
have had to wade through such trash,” said 
the manager. . 

Every night the old man came for his 
daughter after that, but whenever Paul 


happened to be at the theatre he avoided 
him with the same care that he had done 
before the night Ivy had introduced them. 
What could 


Paul was puzzled and annoyed. 
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kind of you, Mr. Hesseltine,” she said, 
“to take father’s place. He has not been 
altogether well for the last day or two, 
and I insisted that he should not come 
for me to-night.” 

“T regret your father’s illness, Miss Liver- 
sedge ; and yet I’m thankful that his absence 
has given me the opportunity I have long 
desired of a few minutes’ private conversation 
with you. Will you tell me in what way I 
have offended your father? I can trust you 
to tell me frankly, I know. Do not be 
afraid of hurting my feelings; for if there 
is a grievance of any kind I would like to 







be the meaning of it? Was Liversedge remove it.” 
jealous of his suc- “ He is an old man,” 
cess ? Surely that _— she said, with a tremor 
was scarcely possible, iW Aj . in her voice; “and— 
seeing that Paul’s f aa and—we can excuse a 
drama had _ served y / Vf good deal in an old 
as the medium of ie aaa man, can we not?” 
Ivy’s triumph. \ ) And then, without wait- 
The play was now ay ing for an answer, she 
in the full tide of its added, in a still lower 
successful career. Wf ; key: “ Next to God, 
Paul’s steps _irre- If 4 cA Silas Liversedge has 
sistibly turned of an Uf ke ny y been my greatest friend. 
evening to the stage- Wf V of we Yi, Heaven only knows 
door. It was not y] y hh Uf TM what would have 
tosee the play. He =§ // / Ky) > become of me had 
had had more than / / it not been for 
enough of that. It a him.” 
was another and a> - “Has he done 
more potent power ma Z more than most 


that attracted him. 
One night when 
he arrived at the 
theatre at the fall of 
the curtain he found 
to his joy that Ivy’s 
grim guardian was 
absent from his 
post. So when she 
came from her dress- 
ing-room he asked 
permission to ac- 
company her 
home. She con- 
sented. As the 
flat in which she 
lived was not 
more than a 
mile distant 
from thetheatre, 
and the night 
a clear one, 
they decided 
to walk. 
“ It 


is very 















““HE ASKED PERMISSION TO ACCOMPANY HER HOME.” 


fathers would have 
done? Surely it 
is rather a_privi- 
lege than a duty 
where so accom- 
plished a daughter 

-I do not say it 
in flattery —is con- 
cerned ?” 

“ He has done more than 


most fathers would have 
done, though he is not my 
father.” 


“ Not your father ?” Paul 
repeated, in astonishment. 

“No; I am letting you 
into a secret which the 
world does not know, be- 
cause I’m sure that you will 
not reveal it, Mr. Hessel- 
tine. Silas Liversedge is not 
my father. My real name 
is Summersby — Ivy Sum- 
mersby. I cannot recollect 
my own parents, My mother 
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died soon after my birth ; and I had scarcely 
reached my third year when my father caught 
typhoid fever and died. Silas Liversedge was 
a neighbour of ours. He had undergone 
some great trouble of his own—lI have never 
known what it was, because he always avoided 
telling me, and I shrank from questioning 
him, seeing that the memory of it gave him 
pain. Earlier in life he had been married; for 
when I was a schoolgirl, I stole in upon him 
one day when he was looking at a portrait— 
the portrait of a young and beautiful lady. 
He hastily put it away when he saw that I 
was looking at it over his shoulder. Out 
of girlish curiosity, I asked him who the 
pretty lady was. ‘My wife, child,’ he 
answered. ‘She is now dead—dead—dead. 
If you love me, never speak of her to me 
again!’ I shall never forget the pain and 
misery in his face as he turned to me; nor 
the sadness and despair in his voice as he 
repeated the words, ‘ Dead—dead —dead.’ 
Ever since then I have respected his wish. 
I have never once questioned him about the 
past—about the wife who is lying in her 
grave. 

“And her portrait—have you never seen 
that since ?” 

“Once, and once only. I have reason to 
recollect the oceasion, for it was on the 
morning after your play, ‘A Fatal Silence,’ 
had achieved success. I rose earlier than 
usual, anxious, I suppose, to know what the 
morning papers would say of the play. To 
my astonishment, I heard Silas pacing up 
and down the room which he calls his ‘den.’ 
Upon entering it, the first thing that caught 
my glance was the portrait of Silas’s dead 
wife. It was upon the mantelpiece, and as 
he strode up the room I could see that his 
gaze was fixed upon it. He was so absorbed 
that i was able to withdraw quickly un- 
observed, afraid of harshly striking once 
again upon a tender chord.” 

Paul’s heart went out to the woman beside 
him. He had come in contact with many of 
her sex, but he had met with few so tenderly 
thoughtful and considerate. 

“Now you know more than the world 
knows of the link between Silas Liversedge 
and me,” she continued. “ But there is one 
thing you cannot realize. You cannot realize 
all he has been tome. Ip spite of his own 
early trouble, and the bitter disappointments 
that have followed him in his course as 
dramatist, he has watched over me with the 
love and patience not only of.the best of 
fathers, but of mothers. He has stood to me 
in the place of both. You now understand 
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him better, do you not? If he has seemed 
uncouth, harsh to you, you can see that there 
is a good, kind, honest heart beneath. God 
bless Silas Liversedge.” 

“God bless him, too,” echoed Paul, 
devoutly. “I understand all that he has 
been and is to you, Miss Liversedge ; but it 
scarcely explains his attitude to me. It is 
not merely the crabbedness of old age, or 
the gall of an early sorrow. It seems to me 
prompted by one thing only — dislike 
positive dislike. Heaven knows what I have 
done to incur it.” 

He tried to see her face; but it was 
averted from his. He could feel, however, 
that the hand resting on his arm was 
trembling. She did not at once answer. 
She seemed afraid to trust herself to speech. 
When she at length spoke, she had gained 
control of her voice ; but it had that note of 
pathos in it which had so often thrilled her 
audience, and had held in its magic the man 
who was walking by her side. 

“T will be frank with you, Mr. Hesseltine, 
though the pain to me in speaking will be 
greater than that to you in listening. My 
father does dislike you—there is no use in 
denying it. For what reason, I am as 
ignorant as yourself. We cannot help our 
prejudices. Forgive him! As I said before, 
he is an old man, and his life has been one 
of bitter disappointment.” 

They walked on in silence for a_ short 
distance. 

“T have given you pain, Mr. Hesseltine?” 
she presently said, breaking the silence. 

“You have only confirmed my impression. 
Nevertheless, it has given me pain, for I had 
a great desire to gain your father’s esteem 
and friendship.” 

Her hand tightened on his arm. He knew 
as plainly as though she had told him that 
that was her desire also. 

“You have said that your father has had a 
life of disappointment, Miss Liversedge. 
Rumour has already told me something to 
the same effect, and something also of the 
cause of his disappointment. Do you think 
I could be of any help to him with those 
manuscripts of his?” 

“Would you really ?” 
up. 
changed to one of joy. 
of you, Mr. Hesseltine. 
the difference. 


Her face brightened 
The note of sorrow in the voice had 
“Oh, that is kind 
It might make all 
Do you know I have often 
detested myself since that night I gained a 


measure: of success? I think of the older 
actresses who have striven for years, and have 
never tasted it. After all, it must be bitter 
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to them to see the younger ones carry off 
laurels they have hungered for—mustn’t it?” 

Paul understood. ‘That was her delicate 
way of putting what he himself suspected. 
She had come to the same conclusion that 
he had—that the dislike of Mr. Liversedge 
to him was.attributable to an old man’s 
jealousy. 

Before going to bed that night he wrote a 
letter to Mr.-Liversedge, asking him if he 
would do him the honour of reading to him 
one of his plays. He determined, if possible, 
to remove any grievance the old man might 
have against him, and he thought he saw 
a way by which he could carry out 
his intention. 

To his delight he received an 

answer next day, saying that Mr. 
Liversedge would be pleased to see 
him if he could make it convenient 
to call that afternoon. Paul at once 
hastened to the flat. Ivy was out, 
but Mr. Liversedge was awaiting him 
in a condition of nervous agitation. 
His illness had ploughed deeper lines 
in his sunken cheeks, but the eyes 
were lit up with excitement as he 
greeted Paul effusively. 

“T—-I am so glad you wrote 
to me, Mr. Hesseltine. It is 
really very kind of you. Come 
this way into my little snuggery, 
where we sha’n’t be interrupted.” 

He led the way from the 
sitting-room into a small 
study and workroom. 

“This is my room—all 
arranged for me by Ivy. 

I'd better turn the key. 

Our domestic has a way of 
popping in her head just 
when she isn’t wanted.” 5 

He turned the key of  \} , 
the door as he _ spoke, 4 
much to the amusement 
of Paul. 

“Take a_ seat, Mr. 

Hesseltine —take a seat. 
It is really very kind of 
you ; but—but—I should 
be sorry to trespass on 
your good nature by read- 
ing to you one of my 
prosy plays.” 

“I trust you have not the intention of dis- 
appointing me, Mr. Liversedge. I have come 
to you for the express purpose of listening 
to you. The idea has occurred to me that 
we might possibly do something together.” 
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** Collaborate ?” cried the old man, eagerly. 

“Why not? You have the experience 
which I lack.” 

“Strange!” cried Mr. Liversedge. “The 
very thing I had thought of, though I scarcely 
liked to say so. I’ve got a grand play in my 
mind. It’s been simmering there for years, 
but I’ve never put it to paper. If we could 
only work it out between us——” 

He stopped short, waiting for Paul to 
answer. 

“T shall be delighted. Can you give me 
some idea of what your play is to be?” 

“Certainly. I’m anxious for your opinion. 





“i'M ANXIOUS FOR YOUR OPINION.” 


I can only, of course, give you a rough 
outline.” 
“Of course.” 


the arm-chair and 
Liversedge 


Paul leant back in 
composed himself to listen, 
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took one or two quick turns up and down 
the room, then commenced in tones that 
vibrated through the room. 

“The drama, commences in the happy 
home of—let me see, what name shall I use ? 
Oh, my own will serve. It will give a touch 
of realism to the play. The drama, then, 
commences in the happy home of Silas 
Liversedge. He has a wife whom he adores, 
but no children. Enter the villain—we will 
call him, for the Aime being, Percival 
Carruthers. Carruthers gains the confidence 
of Liversedge. All the time he is plotting 
against the domestic happiness of his friend. 
Bit by bit he weans away the affection of 
wife from husband. The two elope. The 
elopement brings down the curtain on the 
first act. Do you follow me, Mr. Hesseltine?” 

“ Perfectly. Your plot is perfectly clear. 
No very serious complications so far.” But 
Paul added to himself: “Poor old fellow ! 
The idea that has been simmering in his 
mind so long, and which he considers so 
original, is one of the unfortunate common- 
places of existence.” Then aloud : “ Pray, 
proceed, Mr. Liversedge. I’m getting quite 
interested.” 

“Tm glad of that. 
the curtain on act two. 


We will now ring up 
Liversedge is struck 


down with brain fever upon discovering his 


his friend’s treachery. His 
his domestic happiness, is 
shattered. Near him lives a rough, uncul- 
tured labourer—Edward Summersby.” 

“Summersby !” Paul repeated to himself. 
“T have heard that name before.” And 
then, almost as the thought flashed through 
his brain, he remembered that that was the 
real name of Ivy. Was the man’s reason 
giving way? Was he confusing fact with 
fiction? Liversedge was striding up and 
down the room again as one possessed, 
heart and soul, with the drama he was 
sketching. 

““Summersby,” he presently continued, 
“has been left a widower with one child—a 
girl—that can just toddle. What shall we 
christen her? We may as well keep it in 
the family. Let’s give her the name of my 
girl—Ivy. It will do just as well as any 
other. Well, the man with the rough exterior 
and big heart 

“Edward Summersby,” prompted Paul. 

“Edward Summersby — thank you, Mr. 
Hesseltine—nurses Liversedge back to con- 
sciousness and health. Upon his recovery 
he starts out determined to revenge. himself 
on the man who has wronged him.” 

“More commonplace!” groaned Paul, 


wife’s deceit, 
health, like 
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inwardly, but nevertheless greatly interested 
in the “drama.” 

“ Liversedge, as a.result of his quest,” went 
on the old man, “ discovers that his wife and 
Carruthers have gone to Australia. He is 
about to follow them, when he hears of the 
death of the man who has nursed him back 
to life.” 

“Edward Summersby,” again prompted 
Paul, beginning to get more and more 
interested in the story, as he saw how it 
assimilated itself to the few details Ivy had 
already given him of the old man’s life. 

“Edward Summersby! What a splendid 
memory you have for names, Mr. Hesseltine. 
Well, the better emotions have not been 
altogether: destroyed in Liversedge’s nature. 
He returns to his home, and becomes a 
father to little Ivy. Am I still clear to you, 
Mr. Hesseltine ?” 

“ Quite,” answered Paul, nestling deeper 
and deeper in his chair, as his thoughts went 
to that other Ivy whom he had come to 
admire and love. 

“The return of Liversedge to his home, 
and his becoming a second father to little Ivy, 
will bring down the curtain on the second 
act. If any improvements occur to you, Mr. 
Hesseltine, I hope you will suggest them as I 
go on,” said Liversedge, pausing. 

“Tt will be much better for me to reserve 
any criticisms I have to make till the end, I 
think. So much turns upon the climax,” 
said Paul. 

“True—true!” cried Liversedge, quite 
hoarse with the emotions called forth by his 
“drama.” “So much depends on the 
climax. But you need have no fear on that 
point. I’ve thought it all out. The ‘climax 
will be a strong one, I promise. Let’s see— 
where am I? Oh, we have finished two 
acts. Wenowcometothe third. Liversedge 
throws on one side any thought of present 
revenge in his desire to repay the debt he 
owes to the child’s dead father. His life 
becomes absorbed in the life of little «Ivy. 
He clothes her, educates her. Then, finding 
she has a natural gift for the stage, nurses 
and develops her talent to the best of, his 
ability. He does more. He spends the 
solitary hours of the night in writing plays 
for her in which he hopes to see her ultimately 
shine as heroine.” 

“Ha!” Paul rose quickly from his recum- 
bent position in the chair, and gazed at the 
strangely excited old man. The drama had 
now become just as absorbing to him as to 
Liversedge. Already he was actively engaged 
in clothing its dry bones with flesh. 
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“You like my drama?” asked Liversedge. 
“Go on—go on.” 

“Ivy grows to womanhood, her talent un- 
recognised. A worse fate befalls the efforts 
of the father who has adopted her. No 
manager will read his plays. They remain 
unacted. Things are at this pass when a new 
dramatist comes along—a young man. Ata 
bound he leaps into popular favour. -His 
drama becomes the talk of the town, while the 
dramas of Liversedge remain in his desk.” 

He paused, and again strode feverishly up 
and down the room. Then he once more 
confronted Paul, the muscles of his face 
working spasmodically, the pupils of his eyes 
dilated, like one distraught. 

“The young dramatist who had achieved 
that brilliant success,” he went on, in deep, 
passionate tones, “ was a nephew of the man 
who had years ago run away with Liversedge’s 
wife.” 

“ Nephew of the man who had run away 
with Liversedge’s wife!” repeated Paul, 
staring at the man before him in 
bewilderment. 

“The actress who played the 
heroine of the drama, and had been 
chiefly instrumental in its success, 
was the daughter Liversedge had 
adopted—Ivy. But I have yet to 
tell you the cruellest stroke of all 
that Fate had reserved for Liver- 
sedge. He had so long watched 
over the girl he had adopted that he 
had come to know her better than 
she knew herself. What was his 
misery—his torture of mind—when 
he discovered bit by bit that she 
loved, disguise it though she might, 
even from herself, the dramatist 
the nephew of the man who had 
robbed him of his wife! But let 
us have all the characters clear for 
the curtain,” cried Liversedge. “I 
am the unfortunate husband, the 
unfortunate dramatist, and unfortu=—— 
nate father; Ivy is the daughter 
of Edward Summersby — the child 
whom I adopted; Carruthers, the 
villain of the piece, is the uncle of 
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eyes before him. At that moment there 
was a knocking at the door. 

“ Father !” ; 

It was Ivy. The sound of her voice 
seemed to paralyze the old man’s hand. 
Twice he tried to pull the trigger; then the 
weapon dropped from his nerveless hand to 
the floor. 

“ Father—father !” cried Ivy, in tones of 
alarm. “Why have you locked the door? 
Open it, please.” 

The key was in the lock. With a stride 
Paul reached the door and unlocked it. Ivy 
stood in the doorway, amazement on her 
face. 

“Mr. Hesseltine!” Then her glance 
travelled from him to Liversedge. “ Father!” 
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Paul Hesseltine, who now stands 
before me, and—-may Heaven have 
mercy on his soul!—I know of 
only one climax to my drama, and it’s this.” 

To Paul’s horror, Liversedge drew a 
revolver from his pocket as he spoke and 
presented it straight at him. Paul did not 
move. He stood gazing fixedly along the 
flashing barrel of the pistol into the wild 


“ LIVERSEDGE DREW A REVOLVER FROM HIS POCKET AND 


PRESENTED IT.” 


Liversedge had sunk into a chair, and 
covered his face with his hands. Sobs rent his 
breast. Tears, such as only men weep, were 
streaming through the long, gaunt fingers. 

Ivy knelt by his side, and gently drew the 
grey herd to her breast. 
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** LIVERSEDGE HAD SUNK INTO A CHAIR.” 


“Father!” Her glance went in horror to 
the pistol that had fallen from his hand, and 
then stole upward in appeal to Paul. “ What 

what does it all mean, Mr. Hesseltine ?” 

Paul had had time to collect his thoughts. 
He now recalled the rumours he had heard 
when a boy of a scapegrace uncle who had 
fled from England ; for what reasonthe had 
never known, as the facts had been carefully 
kept from him by his parents. Later he had 
heard of his death, and all interest in him 
had expired with him. To his pain and 
shame he now for the first time discovered 
in this strange way the precise nature of his 
uncle’s crime. But at the back of all was 
another, and more precious, secret, that had 
fallen from the old man’s lips—the revelation 
that Ivy loved him. 

His love for her was returned. With the 
knowledge of that fact he could afford to be 
magnanimous. Whatever resentment he 
might have felt towards the poor old, broken- 


Iit 


down man before him 
died almost at the 
moment of its birth, 
and deep pity took 
its place. He had 
been more sinned 
against than sinning. 
His mind had been 
temporarily unhinged 
by the suffering and 
misfortune through 
which he had passed. 

“What does it all 
mean, Miss _Liver- 
sedge—Ivy?” said 
Paul, addressing her 
for the first time by 
her Christian name. 
“ There is nothing at 
all to be alarmed at 
—indeed, there isn’t. 
Your father has been 
going through one 
of his dramas—that’s 
all, and the realism 
has been too much 
for him. Let us 
make a good old 
dramatic picture.” 
He knelt as he spoke 
by the side of the 
old man, opposite to 
Ivy. “I told you, 
Mr. Liversedge,” he 
went on, in an earnest 
voice, “that I would 
reserve my criticisms 
of your drama till the end. My only 
criticism: is this—it is a powerful, stirring 
play, which has affected me more than I care 
to tell you; but, pardon me for saying it, 
you have altogether missed the right climax. 
You have been mixing tragedy with drama. 
Let me suggest what I think will be an 
infinitely betterending. Ivy has been to you 
as a daughter. Let the nephew of the man 
who has wronged you be to you as a son. 
That will give you a finer stage picture—and 
dramatic justice will be satisfied.” 

The climax suggested by Paul Hesseltine 
took the place of that tragic one which the 
distraught imagination of Liversedge had at 
first contemplated. The old man did not 
live very long after; but the few remaining 
years of his life were happier than they had 
been since his wife was stolen from him. 
Paul and Ivy joined hands and brought to 
him the sunshine that had so long faded from 
his life. 

















By ALBERT H. BROADWELL. 

RUISES, did you say? Look 
at my arms!” We looked 
and wondered. Big patches 
of blue stood out, witnesses 
of Mr. Permane’s encounters 
with his pupils. Some twelve 
years ago this famous trainer took a particular 
fancy to bears, and he confidentially asserts 
(and no one will doubt him) that not one of 
the many bears he has handled during that 
time has ever taken any particular fancy to him. 
We have had occasion to assist at a private 
performance, during which the accompanying 
photos. were taken. Mr. Permane, whose 
nightly performance 
with his bears used 
to form one of 
the principal draws 
at the Alhambra, 
Leicester Square, 
need have no fear 
of our ever starting 
in the bear-training 





line after that ex 
perience. Bears at 
school are very 


amusing to look at 
from a distance, but 
our photographer 
absolutely _ refuses 
to focus bears again 
at any price. 
“They catch 
them in Russia, and 
we train them in 
England,” said Mr. 
Permane. ‘“ Curi- 
ously enough, every 
tenth house in- St. 
Petersburg owns at 
least one pet bear 


cub during the 
season. The Rus- 
sians are fond of 


pets, and the bear 
cubs are bought as 
they are brought in 
by the peasants. 

short time, however. 


They are only kept fora 
When about three 


months old they exhibit certain signs of 


familiarity which to the average man in 


the street seem rather uncalled for; they 
are then generously presented to the nation, 
and find a home in the bear-pits at the 
Zoological Gardens, where as many as sixty 
cubs are to be found at a time. 

“Familiarity breeds contempt,” says Mr. 


Bears at School. 
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OUT SHOPPING. 


Permane, and familiarity has led him into 
some tight places. 

Though he and the lady bear shown in the 
first photo. seem on very good terms, there are 
moments when such familiarity is undesirable. 

“Tt was a hot summer in Madrid,” said 
the trainer, “and the weather seemed to 
affect my pets rather more than usual. After 
feeding time I went to caress one of the bears, 
who was chained to an ordinary manger. 
Not seeming in a mood to accept my over- 
tures, however, the brute seized me by the 
arm just above the shoulder, and shook me 
as a terrier would a rat, and then threw me 
in a heap into the 
furthermost corner 
of the stable. This 
being the second 
time she had at- 
tacked me in a 
determined manner 
that week, I thought 
it high time that the 
good people of 
Madrid were enjoy- 
ing some _bear’s 
meat for supper— 
and so they did!” 

Bear’s meat for 
supper seems a 
strange dish, but 
curiously enough 
there are many 
people on the Conti- 
nent who delight in 
bear-steak. 


This statement 
seemed so _ extra- 
ordinary that we 


determined to 
sound Mr. Permane 
thoroughly on that 
point. We will let 
him tell how it is 
that bear-steak is 
offered to the public 
for consumption, 
though they little guess how the transaction 
comes about. 

“You must understand,” he said, “ that 
after a certain age, which after all depends 
much upon the temperament of the animal, 
a bear will become unmanageable. There is 
no coaxing him into good behavivur, either 
by threats or kindness. He simply will have 
his own way, and then the best thing to do 
is to get rid of him at an early date. 
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THE SERPENTINE DANCE, 


“The last two bears which I had to 
destroy under such circumstances became 
unmanageable whilst I was performing in 
Paris. It was in the middle of winter, and 
though I unsuccess- 
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£10 each! A Commissaire de Police had 
to be called in to stop the rush on the remains 
of my pets, and I felt sad indeed at the sight 
of such a pitiful end to their theatrical life. 

“When I buy a ‘guaranteed’ bear from 
the Zoo at St. Petersburg I can bet my 
bottom dollar that he has never been tam- 
pered with before. These bears come 
straight from their native wilds, and that is 
how I like them best. I am always on the 
look-out for a bear that has never been 
handled before. I like him young. You 
can educate him like you would a child ; 
but, mind you, you must be very firm, other- 
wise he will take the upper hand, and then 
it is all over. 

“The best time to start the bear in the 
training business is when he is about eighteen 
months old. The Swinging Feat shown here 
took me quite six months to teach. Curiously 
enough, the bear enjoys the swinging im- 
mensely now, though the first few lessons 
were not quite so pleasant. 

“ How long it takes to thoroughly train a 
bear is difficult to say. It depends entirely 
upon the bear’s disposition. Some bears are 
slow, others are quick to understand what 
you want, and the rest are too quick 
altogether, and those I drop like hot dishes. 

“The cost, you say? Well, I pay from 





fully tried to reform 
their unruly ways, I 
had to decide to do 
away with them. 

“ Now, I love my 
bears . greatly — they 
dance for the very 
love of me, as you 
see in the Serpentine 
Dance photo. ; so 
you will understand 
that I never could 
take it into my head 
to shoot them my- 
self. I have always 
had to secure the 
good offices of 
another to give the 

p de grace to my 
inruly ones. The 
two bears in question 
were accordingly 
shot and sold to a 
butcher in the Place 
le la République 
for £30, dead meat. The run on those bears 
was tremendous—-the meat was sold at two 


francs a pound, and the skins fetched nearly 
Vol. xix.—16. 
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IN FULL SWING. 
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£7 to £10 each delivered in London. 
I do not think that a bear could be obtained 
as a pet under 415. 
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THE SEE-SAW. 


“This reminds me of an amusing incident. 
I expected a consignment of eight bears, 
which arrived at a certain London terminus 
rather late in the evening. I was sent for 
rather urgently, and though I resented that 


somewhat unwarranted intrusion upon my 
evening pipe, I went, and I now think it is 
as well that I did so. The whole station 


staff had assembled around the cage contain- 
ing my ‘goods.’ The passengers were adding 
materially to the crush, and I had to exercise 
the utmost patience and goodwill to over 
come the confusion that unhappily arose 
over my ‘ wild dogs,’ for, let me add, they were, 
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feat consists in rolling 
a huge ball up one half 
of a see-saw, rocking 
freely, and down the 
other half. He is 
shown here anxiously 
awaiting the dreaded 


moment when the 
ascent quickly 
changes into an 


abrupt descent with 
a bang. 

“ There is one thing 
about which the 
public at large seem 
to be under a wrong 
impression, and this I 
should liketo correct,” 
added Mr. Permane. 
“ Bears are herbivor 
ous, not carnivorous. 
They will attack 
either animal or man 
only after a somewhat 
protracted fast. There is, therefore, no 
necessity for giving bears any meat whatso 





ever. 

“Wherever I go,” says Mr. Permane, “I 
am always besieged by the local butcher 
offering to provide me with the necessary 
meat and bones for my bears, and when | 
send him away, telling him that I only give 
them carrots and bread, he departs with a 
knowing wink, and probably imagines that 
I am utterly mistaken as to the food I ought 
to provide for my four-footed friends.” 

From the evident enjoyment shown by one 
of the pets in “Do let me have some,” we 





curiously enough, 
registered as such. 
They had been in 
their cage a week, 


and, of course, 


they tried their 
level best to get 


out of it at the 
earliest possible 
moment. I in- 
wardly thanked 
the Russians for 
their common 
sense in providing 
iron bars of great 
strength.” 

One of this un 
ruly party is shown 
at work a_ year 
after his arrival on 
English soil. His 
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have evidence enough that carrots are con- 


sidered quite a dainty. 


““My large bears,” Mr. Permane adds, in ex- 


planation, “will eat 4lb. of 
bread and 1olb. of carrots 
per diem, and I do not 
believe in limiting their 
green food on any ac- 
count. It is a splendid 
thing for their coats, and 
I can remember my four 
bears eating nearly two 
sacks full of freshly cut 
grass in one dav. 

“ Food, however, is 
not the only thing to be 
considered. Bears, as a 
rule, drink water ; that 
is, of course, in their 
native country. But, will 
you believe it, my bears 
were once confirmed 
bibbers. Do you see 
that little bear ? His name 
is Fatty, and that name 
has been given him on 
account of his rotundity. 
He used to have beer 
for luncheon and _ beer 


for dinner, and so did 
the others. I had to put a stop to that, acquire their 
however. He is a clever little chap, and has__ preference to 


learnt to be a pickpocket of no mean merit. 
Look at the knowing way in which he steals 


the bottle in The Pick- 
pocket, and the joyful 
look when he finds him- 
self the sole possessor 
of his plunder. 

“In days gone by I 
used to give my bears 
what is commonly called 
‘four ale’ beer; one 
day, however, while per- 
forming at Kidgrove, I 
was unable to obtain 
any of their every-day 
liquid. In the hurry of 
the moment I accord- 
ingly had to purchase 
some bottled Bass. That 
settled the bears. Some 
days later I had to move 
to another place, and 
I used ‘four ale’ again, 
but, alas, the bears 
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were about. 


THE PICKPOCKET. 








HIS PLUNDER. 
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would not drink it—they knew what they 
One of them, on tasting the 
contents of his bottle, showed his indignation 


by throwing it right 
across the stage, smash- 
ing some half-dozen foot- 
lights, and growling ina 
way that caused some 
trepidation among the 
audience. Upon my ex- 
plaining the reason, how- 
ever, I met with a 
tremendous ovation. This 
incident ended the beer 
business altogether. I 
cast about for ways and 
means, and decided to 
give my bears sugar water. 
They took to it in the 
kindest fashion, and their 
bibbings are now exclu- 
sively confined to tem- 
perance drinks, a course 
which they have adopted 
with much wisdom, and 
to the benefit of my 
balance at the bank.” 
We ventured to ask 
Mr. Permane how his 
bears happened to 


former vicious habit in 
temperance drinks, especi- 
ally before large audiences, when it might 
have been thought that they, in the ordi- 


nary course of modesty, 
would have chosen the 
ample opportunities 
offered by elaborate 
stage scenery to hide 
their blushes. 

“It was quite by acci- 
dent,” said the trainer. 
“One day one of my 
bears got loose in a 
stable, and seeing a 
bottle containing the 
remainder of some beer, 
he very ingeniously 
started to empty the 
contents thereof. I 
saw at once that there 
would be a good stage 
trick in this, and so I 
went ahead and taught 
them the use of the 
sugar-water bottle.” 



































A new seaside re- 
creation suggests itself 
in looking at the snap- 
shot reproduced here 
showing Mr. H. L, 
Darlington in the act 
of jumping over a 
horse attached to an 
ice-cream vendor’s cart. 
The jump was made on 
soft sand, which makes 
the feat all the more 
remarkable, whilst the 
breadth of the animal 
and the shafts of the 
cart must also be taken 
into consideration. Mr. 
Herbert. Connor, of 7, 
St. George’s Villas, 
Thorn Road, Don- 
caster, took this clever 
snap-shot at the critical 
moment, and the scene 
was laid on. Scar- 
borough sands, 
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A JUMP OVER A HORSE. 


HOW WILD-COWS ARE MILKED. 
Mr. H. P. Hornby, editor and proprietor of 
the Uvalde Leader, Uvalde, Texas, sends an 
interesting photo. In explanation he says: 
** Here is a photo, of a milking scene in a Texas 
cow-pen. The cow has probably been found 
out in the pasture with a young calf and has 
been brought in to be milked, or rather ‘ broke.’ 
There are some twenty more cows and calves in 
the pen, which covers an acre in extent. The 
cow in question has had her hind legs duly tied 
to prevent mishaps, and the man on the horse 
keeps the rope taut. A peculiar fact (at least to 
an Englishman) is that none of the calves are 
weaned, and that it would be impossible to milk 
a Texas cow without first letting the ‘ calf suck.’ 
The reason, the stockmen say, is because the 
cows give so little milk, and then the calves get 
so much bigger and stronger and are easier to 
raise. From twenty-five cows barely more than 
two and a half gallons of milk can be got.” 









* Copyright, tg00, by George Newnes, Limited. 





NOAH’S ANCHORS. 
The Rev. Henry W. 
Pells,* of 20, William 
Street, Woodstock, Cape 
Town, sends an interest- 
ing photograph of four 
enormous anchors sup- 
posed to have been in use 
on Noah’s Ark. The 
strange relics are to be 
found at Kaironan, N. 
Africa. They are about 
15ft. in length and very 
solid, while some idea of 
their size can be gained 
by comparison with the 
English missionaries in 
the picture. The man in 
drab is the custodian of 
these jealously - guarded 
moasters ; he asserts that 
one of the anchors is of 
pure gold, the other of 
silver, the third of 
bronze, and the fourth of 
iron. 













CURIOSITIES. 


A NEWSPAPER DOG. 

Fleming, of 3, Verulam Buildings, 
**T send you the photo. of a dog 
It was fashioned 


Mr. Albert 
Gray’s Inn, says: 
made out of a piece of newspaper. 


at a public dinner, when one of the guests took a bit 
of newspaper from his pocket, and in a few minutes 
produced the above excellent result. Observe the 
life-like pose of his hind legs.” 


A HORSE-SHOE HOUSE. 

‘* There was an old woman who lived in a shoe,” 
but she was content with one shoe, although her 
family is said to have been a very large one. Thirteen 
old horse-shoes were hanging this spring on the back 
of a garden wall close to an old boiler which workmen 
were removing and replacing by a néw one—a very 
noisy piece of work—when, in no wise deterred by 
this, a pair of wrens built their nest in the midst of 


cluster of horse-shoes and then brought up their 
young. The mother bird having been found one day 
lrowned in a pail of water standing near, her mate 
ided and cared for their young until they were 
fledged and flown. The horse - shoes containing 
nest, as shown in the photo., still hang on the 
ll at Everthorpe Hall, Brough, East Yorkshire. 
We are indebted for this photo. to Miss H. Wetherell, 
Randolph Gardens, Kilburn, N. W. 


THE MILKMAN’S PILLAR-BOX. 
Chis is perhaps the most extraordinary pillar-box 


record. A lovely spot, not far from Godalming, 


Surrey, is the proud possessor of this extraordinary 
pillar-box freak, which was originally made out of an 
old milk-can. Mr. H. R. Blanford, of St. Martin’s 
House, Dover College, is the sender of this photo. 


HOW.-DID IT GET THERE? 

Mr. Harold Hill, of 41, Victoria Road, Broomhall 
Park, Sheffield, says: ‘‘ The accompanying photo- 
graph shows a piece o. iron chain embedded in the 
trunk of a tree which was grown in Padley Wood, 
Derbyshire. It is impossible to say how the chain 
became embedded, but the links of the chain car be 
seen on both sides of the block of wood as shown on 
the left-hand side of the photo. The iron was not 
noticed in the first place until an attempt was made to 
cut the tree across. The wood is very much discoloured 
where it has been in contact with the chain, which 
appears to have been embedded many years.” 
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EIGHTEEN COWS ELECTROCUTED. 

The unfortunate beasts shown here were surprised 
by a thunderstorm away from all shelter.. Thunder- 
storms are frequent in this region, on the foothills of 
the Rockies, but it is seldom that cattle suffer. The 


miserable animals whose carcasses can be seen in the 
photo, got too near the wire fence, which, acting as a 
conductor, became for an instant a perfect electrocut- 
ing machine. Mrs..N. Oliver-Rutherford, Edgerston, 
Jedburgh, N.B., kindly sends this photo. 


NATURE'S “COMPLEAT ANGLER. 
The bass shown hooked on the thorn of a tree came 
there through its own folly entirely. During the 





high waters in the beginning of 1897 Lost Greek, 
in Miami Co., Ohio, and the country. around became 
flooded, and the fishes, finding a wider area for their 
rambles, started up country. This poor creature was 
trapped, however, in the manner shown, and was still 
hanging on the tree in Sept., 1899, when Mr.’Perry 
McElwain, of Casstown, Ohio, sent us this picture. 


Here is an extraordinary freak of Nature. 
It is the portrait of the night-flowering Sirius, 
which only blooms at night, and, curiously 


enough, the blossom only lasts a single night. They 
are lovely flowers, says the sender, Mr. G. M. N. 
Ramsay, of Drumore, Blairgowrie, N.B., and their 
portraits have to be taken by lamplight and a mirror, 
which in this case was done by Mr. G. B. Ramsay, 
Karachi, India. 
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GOOD FOR THE TAILOR. 
Mr. F. L. Sinclair, of New Market, New Hamp 
shire, has taken a photo. of three men in a ‘coat. 
This extraordinary garment is a dond-fide one, and 


measured 72in. around the waist anc 84in. aroun! 
the chest. 
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Sir A. Baird’s estate of 
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CLEVER CARVING. 

The accompanying photograph is one of a 
railway train emerging from a tunnel. It 
is carved out of a single piece of stone. 
The block is 30in. long by 151n. wide by 8in. 
thick. This probably quite unique piece of 
work was the property of a late well-known 
engine-driver on the Lancashire and York- 
shire Railway, Mr. William Whalley, of 
Blackburn. It was carved by a working 
stonemason friend named Stocks. The 
photograph is sent us by Mr. Leonard King- 
Wilkinson, of Middlewood, near Clitheroe, 
to whom and whose eldest brother the stone 
was bequeathed by the late owner. Photo. 
by Mr. R. P. Gregson, F.R.P.S., Blackburn. 


A “ PLOUGH-WOMAN.” 

Miss Hannah Glegg, of 197, Ferry Road, 
Leith, Edinburgh, in sending this interesting 
photo., says : ** A woman who can plough is 

‘rtainly a rarity, but a woman who ploughs 

soil which yields our daily bread is, I 
think, unique. Cecilia Wood, who boasts 
this proud distinction, lives on a croft on 





From @ Photograph. 


Rickarton, near Stone- 
haven. She manages 
the croft entirely. by 
herself, and in addition 
possesses a turning- 
lathe with which she 
augments her income 
by making wooden 
farm implements. The 
inclosed photo. of 
*Cecie’ (by which name 
she is known in the 
neighbourhood) -was 
taken while competing 
in the local ploughing 
match, which she won, 
beating all the men.” 


“COAL IS CHEAP 
TO-DAY.” 


The scene repre- 
sented in this photo, 


is that of certain tenants of 
his late Grace the Duke of 
Hamilton digging for coal in 
the bed of the River Avon, 
which flows through- his 
policies known as the “‘ High 
Parks.” The seam of coal 
curiously crops up here into 
the bed of the: river, so that 
when the water is low the 
adjoining tenants, who oc- 
cupy the hamlet of Avon- 
bank, habitually enter the 
stream and dig their year’s 
supply of fuel from this ex- 
traordinary source. Mr. 
David Miller, solicitor, of 52, 
Cadzow Street, Hamilton, 
very kindly sends this inter- 
esting instance of coal ad /2. 
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A SEA-MONSTER. 

The sea - monster shown herewith almost 
caused a Puget Sound lighthouse-keeper to 
lose his position. One day he made this mon- 
ster, with the aid of a saw, a little red paint, 
and some shells for eyes and teeth. He told a 
reporter (confidentially). that a sea - monster 
had come ashore at his station. This news 
appeared in the paper and caused several hun- 
dreds of péople to trudge to the Light to see 
the cyriosity.. Some were disappointed, and 
sent urgent demands to the Lighthouse Board, 
asking the discharge of the deceptive keeper. 
The Board, however, regarded the joke in the 
manner intended, and added the monster to 
their collection of curiosities at head-quarters. 
Mr. J. G. McCundy, of Port Townsend, 


Washington, has sent this amusing picture. 


BIR-R-R! 

Mr. W. H. Brown, of 
St. Bathans, Otago, New 
Zealand, has taken this 
remarkable instance of frost 
in an inhabited room. The 
bursting of this water-jug 
through the freezing of 
the water inside was 
caused by one night’s frost 
only, and is a remarkable 
instance of the severity 
of the late winter in 
that locality. A man 
was sleeping in the same 
room. Bir-r-r! 


A DANGEROUS PLACE. 

The men on the wires were watching the parade given 
in honour of Captain Dyer, of the cruiser Baltimore, first 
commander under Dewey at Manila. Not being able to 
see from the ground in the vast crowd, they climbed the 
pole, and a very few venturesome ones crawled out on 
the wires. Besides being in danger of falling, they were 
also very much in danger of heing killed by electricity. The 
wires supply heavy current for the street railway on ths 
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street. If the insulation of the wires should happen to. have 
been worn, they would have been killed immediately. They 
were about 25ft. or 3oft. from the pavement. This picture 
was taken on September 12th, 1899, by Mr. Leo Crane, 
1729, Aiken Street, Baltimore, Md. 

A WOODEN CANNON. 

Many are the relics that have been brought home by 
American soldiers as souvenirs of the war with Spain, and 
among those there is, perhaps, none more curious or out of 
the way than this wooden gun strengthened with iron bands 
and clamps. The man who made it was a patriot ; the man 
who fired it was a hero. We have received this photo. from 
Mr. M. C. Crafi, of San Francisco. 








“SHE WAS CLINGING, WHITE AND SHAKEN, TO THE BARS OF THE LITTLE 
BALCONY.” 


( See page 131.) 





